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Gunplay in Congress 

The shooting of five members of the House on Mon- 
day of last week by four Puerto Rican Nationalists 
was a political tragedy. Providentially, since the most 
seriously wounded (Alvin Bentley of Owosso, Mich. ) 
was given a better than fifty-fifty chance of surviving, 
probably no loss of life was involved. The names of 
Ben F. Jenson of Exira, Iowa, Clifford Davis of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., George H. Fallon of Baltimore and Ken- 
neth A. Roberts of Piedmont, Ala., in company with 
Mr. Bentley’s, will go down in American history to 
show that “it can happen here.” When Puerto Rican 
fanatics attempted to assassinate President Truman on 
Nov. 1, 1952, we thought we were dealing with “just 
one of those things.” Now we know that a little cabal, 
counting about five hundred adherents in Puerto Rico 
and perhaps a hundred in this country, mostly in New 
York City, can pose a serious danger to American lives 
without having any real political significance. For the 
Puerto Rican Nationalists represent nobody but them- 
selves. Puerto Rico does not want independence. Two 
years ago a P. R. constitutional convention voted 88-3 
for the Commonwealth charter it now has, which was 
in turn approved by a popular referendum, 375,000- 
83,000, out of P. R.’s 2.2 million inhabitants. The vast 
majority of opponents prefer Statehood, not indepen- 
dence. Our Ambassador to the UN announced last 
Nov. 27 that President Eisenhower would ask Congress 
to give the island independence any time it asked. 


... what does it all mean? 

Puerto Rico, which could not survive economically 
apart from the United States, has only one grievance 
against us: the limits we put on sugar imports. The 
fanatics, condemned by all Puerto Ricans, here and 
at home, may have wanted to make P. R. indepen- 
dence an issue at the Caracas Inter-American Confer- 
ence. All they have accomplished is to strengthen our 
anti-Communist policy in Latin America and warn 
us to tighten security measures at home. For, although 
irrational shooting is out of character for Communists, 
it is possible that Nationalists were aided and abetted 
by Red confusionists. In any case, violence breeds 
violence and must be stopped at its source. 


Snail-pace slum clearance 

A slum-clearance report issued March 1 by the Fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance Agency affords some, 
but not much, encouragement. The HHFA, under the 
1949 Housing Act, was provided with $500 million of 
capital grants to aid local authorities in their housing 
redevelopment programs. These grants were designed 
to help meet the deficits that result from the demoli- 
tion of slums and the preparation of cleared sites for 
re-use. (The latter entails reconstruction of streets 
and utilities, provision of parks, etc.) Since private 
builders cannot meet more than one-third of the total 
cost and local authorities are unable to meet all of the 
resulting obligations, the Federal Government stands 
teady to cover two-thirds of these obligations. The 
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HHFA now reports that 1953 saw an increased call 
from local agencies for this type of assistance. Some 
154 rehabilitation projects in 108 localities are well 
advanced, whereas there were only 100 in 70 localities 
a year ago. An additional 70 localities have projects in 
the planning stage. But the record has also its not-so- 
bright side. Projects either planned or already under 
way account for the disbursement of only $176 mil- 
lion of the half-billion in Federal funds authorized 
for this part of our attack on slums. Although statistics 
on annual expenditures for slum clearance seem im- 
possible to get, we are certainly not spending anything 
like what the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing estimates we must spend: $1.5 billion annu-: 
ally (from all sources) just for slum clearance if the 
job is to be done within ten years, and $300 million 
annually to do it within fifty years. These statistics 
support the committee’s conclusion that we are allow- 
ing slums to develop faster than we are clearing 
them. 


Professor Slichter on guaranteed wages 

On reading Sumner Slichter’s remarks on guaran- 
teed annual wages, made at the February meeting of 
the American Management Association at Chicago, 
we are again impressed by the attention businessmen 
are giving to this union proposal. Though the Harvard 
professor has reservations about such schemes, he has 
no doubts whatsoever about the desirability of assur- 
ing some continuity of wage income. This thinking is 
in line with the now widely accepted idea that the 
capitalistic system, with its boom-bust bias, needs sta- 
bilizers to keep it on a fairly even keel. To ensure a 
degree of wage continuity, Dr. Slichter much prefers 
a liberalized unemployment-insurance system to guar- 
anteed annual wages. He argues that guaranteed-wage 
plans can, in the nature of things, cover only a small 
part of the nation’s work-force, whereas unemploy- 
ment insurance can readily be extended to all workers. 
Furthermore, he notes, workers employed by firms 
which can afford the most adequate wage plans are 
generally the ones who have least need of guaranteed 
wages. It is a notable advantage of public unemploy- 
ment insurance, he argues, that it can pool its re- 
sources and make payments where the aeed is great- 
est. Dr. Slichter advised his audience that the best 
way to sidetrack union demands for guaranteed wages 
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is to work toward boosting the “shockingly low’ 
benefits provided under present unemployment insur- 
ance programs. If this is not done, he seemed to accept 
guaranteed-annual-wage plans as the next best policy. 
They would provide the economy, he said, “with a 
useful form of built-in stabilization.” If that is true, 
why isn't it also true that guaranteed wages—where 
business can pay them—might still be desirable even 
if unemployment-insurance benefits are liberalized? 
Would they not add a still higher degree of stability? 


Three cheers for the Irish and the Ram 

To two great Catholic universities, Notre Dame and 
Fordham, which within the fortnight made valuable 
contributions to progress in labor-management rela- 
tions, this Review offers hearty congratulations. On 
Feb. 26, in collaboration with the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, Notre Dame welcomed more than 
600 employers, labor leaders, lawyers and industrial- 
relations experts for a day-long meeting on arbitration, 
collective bargaining and labor law. Commending the 
delegates for their interest in building a sound indus- 
trial order, Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., presi- 
dent of the university, sagely observed: “A great deal 
isn’t accomplished by continually screaming about 
subversives.” On Fordham’s beautiful Rose Hill cam- 
pus a week later, the same constructive spirit was 
much in evidence. A program studded with well- 
known names—David L. Cole, lawyer and arbitrator, 
James B. Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer, Leo Cherne, 
head of the Research Institute of America, J. Noble 
Braden, executive vice president of the American Ar- 
bitration Association (who was also a guiding spirit 
of the Notre Dame meeting)—came to a brilliant 
close when Fordham’s head, Rev. Laurence J. Mc- 
Ginley, S.J., conferred an honorary degree on the 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell. Most Rev. Ed- 
ward V. Dargin represented His Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion recently about the nature of the contribution 
which our universities can and ought to make to 
American industrial life. The type of program spon- 
sored by Notre Dame and Fordham in conjunction 
with the American Arbitration Association is at least a 
partial answer to this query. 
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Public schools under renewed attack 

The powerful National Education Association has, 
until recently, fended off those who criticized public 
education in the U. S. by stigmatizing them as “ene. 
mies of the public schools.” The N. Y. Daily News has 
now turned this slogan inside out with a series of arti- 
cles headlined “Public Schools Breed Public Enemies,” 
The News has unquestionably struck a rich vein. The 
sordid story of ’teen-age narcotic addiction, vandalism, 
gang warfare and sexual promiscuity makes disquiet- 
ing reading. Disturbing, too, is the alleged unwilling. 
ness of school principals to let the facts be known lest 
their own professional records be sullied. But facts 
like the breaking of 265,334 window panes in New 
York public schools last year are hard to cover up. The 
city superintendent of school-plant operation said a 
month ago that only a third of this breakage was acci- 
dental. Replacement cost $300,000. On Feb. 27, 300 of 
the city’s educators called on Mayor Wagner to help 
check an “appalling increase in insolence and acts of 
violence” by public-school pupils. The Mayor prom- 
ised immediate action . . . Criticism of public-school 
administration and of our entire philosophy of public 
education is certainly in order. But it should not be 
purely negative. These are trying times for the na- 
tion’s schools. Understaffed, already overcrowded, 
they are trying to ready themselves for another swell- 
ing wave of enrolments. Fair-minded citizens will 
remember that our schools are not uniquely responsi- 
ble for what is happening. The home, the city, our 
whole society must each take its share of responsibility 
for delinquency. 


First printed book a missal 

Both amateur and professional U. S. medievalists, 
on their way to visit Chartres or Mont St. Michel, 
often stop off in New York to visit the Metropolitan 
Museum’s beautiful collection of medieval treasures at 
the Cloisters, overlooking the Hudson from atop an 
eminence in Fort Tryon Park. The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, with its distinguished store of medieval man- 
uscripts, also deserves a visit. Just recently the Morgan 
Library added a new prize to its collection. At the end 
of February its director, Dr. Frederick B. Adams, 
proudly announced the library’s latest and greatest 
acquisition—one of three known copies of the “earliest 
surviving printed book”—a missal prepared for the 
Diocese of Constance in Germany about the year 1450. 
Unknown until late in the nineteenth century, the 
Constance Missal has been a subject of controversy 
among experts for over fifty years. Morgan Library 
scholars now believe 

. . Without reservation, that the Constance Mis- 
sal is the oldest typographic book known arid that 


it was printed by the inventor of the art [Johannes 
Gutenberg] before he undertook the Bible. 


The arguments from internal evidence were detailed 
in full in a New York Times front-page story on Feb. 
26. This evidence prompted Dr. Curt F. Buhler, the 
library’s Keeper of Printed Books, to say that the 
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Constance Missal gives every indication of being the 
work of a man “feeling his way in a new and un- 
familiar art.” This new treasure at the Morgan Library 
shows that Gutenberg, a Catholic, consecrated his new 
art first to the worship of God in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 


Progress of EDC 

The European Defense Community is the corner- 
stone of U. S. policy in Europe and the key to Bonn’s 
policy vis-a-vis the West. Last week EDC was soothed 
by favorable breezes and buffeted by adverse winds. 
Bonn’s Bundestag (the lower house) approved, 344- 
144, an amendment to its Federal Constitution author- 
izing rearmament of West Germany. This was neces- 
sary because the Social Democrats had challenged the 
constitutionality of the ratification of EDC last May 
by the Bonn Parliament. The way is thus paved for 
West Germany’s complete approval of EDC. On Feb. 
98, at the conference of the Socialist International, 
meeting in Brussels, both the French Socialist and the 
British Labor party delegations joined the delegations 
of eight other European countries to approve EDC, 
leaving only the West German Socialists in opposition. 
On March 2, the Belgian Senate began debate on rati- 
fication, with good chances of success, since the lower 
house has already given EDC the nod. The same day, 
the British revealed that they were prepared “at the 
appropriate time” to announce an agreement which, 
without incorporating them in EDC, would bind them 
more closely to political and military cooperation with 
Western Europe. France is still the source of the ad- 
verse winds. Parliamentary debate has not even begun, 
despite the U. S. warning on March 2 that we would 
give no assurance of U. S. troops’ staying in Europe 
until the French had set a date for parliamentary vote 
on EDC. It looks very much as though the French will 
defer debate until after the Geneva conference. France 
fears that any present debate on EDC will cool Rus- 
sia’s possible willingness to help bring peace to Indo- 
China. Close students of French politics who say 
privately that she never will ratify EDC may be right. 


Churchill on East-W est trade 

Capitol Hill reacted with surprising mildness to the 
plea for “workaday” relations with the Soviet Union 
which Prime Minister Churchill voiced in Parliament 
on Feb, 26. The head of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Sen. Alexander Wiley, expressed a will- 
ingness to consider some “modification” of present re- 
strictions on trade in strategic and potentially strategic 
goods with Moscow and its satellites. Sen. Walter F. 
George, ranking minority member of the committee, 
said that a relaxation of curbs on East-West trade 
was inevitable. With the deft touch of much experi- 
ence in such affairs, Sir Winston tempered his sugges- 
tion for expanded trade by excluding Red China from 
its benefits. This will make it easier for the United 
States, as Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J.) hinted, 
to agree to a more liberal list of “strategic” materials. 


It should be noted that there is no question in Mr. 
Churchill’s mind of weakening the ban on shipments 
of munitions, or of machine tools for making muni- 
tions, to Iron Curtain countries. Whatever one may 
think of fostering more normal trade relations with 
the Soviet bloc, it is well to realize that in advocating 
this course Sir Winston is speaking for all of Western 
Europe. There the hope remains strong that by a com- 
bination of military strength, diplomacy and “worka- 
day” relations with Moscow, the modern world may | 
regain something approaching normalcy and blunt 
the threat of World War III. Some countries are also 
convinced that the West will profit more than Moscow 
from increased trade. This approach may not jibe with 
a militant policy of “liberation.” But then there is 
more than one way to skin a cat. Easing the tensions 
may be a much slower way, yet in the end more feasi- 
ble. Hence the mild reaction to the Churchill initiative. 


“No illusions” at Geneva 

The remarks of France’s Defense Minister René 
Pleven on Feb. 28 that his country would enter the 
negotiations on Indo-China at Geneva “in good faith 
and with no illusions” are a hopeful sign that France 
will not pressure the United States to submit to a 
sell-out. We can think of no greater “illusion” than to 
expect that an honorable truce could be signed in 
Indo-China which would at the same time leave the 
Communist-led Vietminh a durable factor in the coun- 
try’s politics. Yet it is hard to imagine that the enemy 
would agree to a truce except under those conditions. 
What then is the advantage of convening at Geneva at 
allP If nothing else, the conference will at least set 
Communist intentions toward Indo-China on the rec- 
ord. On the other hand, it is quite possible that the 
meeting will see Russia closer than Red China to what 
the Big Three will want in discussing Southeast Asia. 
Indo-China is of great value to Russia right now as 
possible bait for France. By urging concessions to 
French desires for an honorable truce, Russia might be 
able to keep M. Laniel’s Government stalling on the 
rearmament of Germany and the creation of EDC. As 
the London Economist noted on Feb. 27, “by giving 
way a little on Indo-China Mr. Molotov may be able 
to undo the effect in France of his giving away noth- 
ing on Germany and Austria.” We trust that M. Pleven 
meant that France would have “no illusions” about any 
such deal proposed by Mr. Molotov. Trading off secur- 
ity in Europe for assurances of very questionable value 
on Asia will only endanger France at home, where 
she should want to be strongest. 


Philosophers as bridge-builders 

Communication between Continental and Anglo- 
American philosophers is virtually impossible, writes 
Dr. Max Rieser in the Feb. 4 Journal of Philosophy. 
Reporting on the Eleventh International Congress of 
Philosophy, held in Brussels August 20-26, 1953, he 
says the two groups are “intellectually not on speaking 
terms.” They live in “two different universes of dis- 
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course.” Continental philosophers, according to Vi- 
enna-trained Dr. Rieser, are immersed in metaphysical 
problems, whereas their English and American col- 
leagues, distrustful of metaphysics, are pragmatists 
and symbolic logicians. Rieser makes no secret of his 
own antipathy toward metaphysics and of his disagree- 
ment with the Continental “desire to carve out an 
autonomous realm for philosophy independent of and 
superior to empirical science.” Noting the “marked 
over-representation” of Catholic philosophy at the 
congress, especially of the “clerical element,” Rieser 
discusses only one paper, that of Rev. Johannes B. 
Lotz, S.J., of the Gregorian University faculty. In ana- 
lyzing the philosophy of Heidegger, Father Lotz 
makes the point that ontological investigation has to- 
day been recognized as the essence of philosophy. 
That this assertion is readily acceptable to the vast 
majority of Continental philosophers worries and of- 
fends Dr. Rieser. England and America, he feels, 
should have none of it. Catholic philosophers in the 
United States have their work cut out for them in help- 
ing to bridge this gulf between the thinkers of the free 
world. U. S. Catholic philosophers, by participating in 
American Philosophical Association meetings, might 
help to build the bridge. 


Church in Germany on wheels 

In the diaspora area of Germany hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholics have lived during these postwar 
years without Catholic churches or adequate pastoral 
care. They are part of the millions of Catholic ex- 
pellees who were settled in Protestant areas. Before 
the war, in Schleswig-Holstein, for example, 550 muni- 
cipalities were without Catholics: in 1950 there were 
Catholics in all but 27. A similar change occurred in 
the province of Hanover, which now has only 18 
municipalities without Catholics, whereas previously it 
had close to a thousand. The too-few priests working 
among these people could find no material help among 
the expellees. The priest’s own room or house served 
as church, sacristy, rectory, school, youth club. His 
table served as altar and, not infrequently, as taber- 
nacle. Sometimes his parish embraced thirty or forty 
municipalities. In the autumn of 1948, Fr. Werenfried 
van Straaten, a White Norbertine Father of Belgium, 
decided that mobile chapels were one way to enable 
these Catholics to contact a priest and a church. Dutch 
Catholics responded most generously to his begging. 
Each mobile chapel, an adapted 40-foot bus, has an 
altar, a bunk-room and a storage area. Through such 
means almost 400,000 pounds of donated textiles and 
food were distributed last year. A tent provides room 
for 200 people. A newly ordained priest recently sang 
his first Mass in a mobile chapel, no doubt thanking 
the generous Catholics who, so far, have donated 15 
of them. With great vigor the Germans have been 
building new churches since the war. In the diaspora 
more churches have been built in the last seven years 
than in the preceding fifty. But the mobile chapels 
will continue for some time to play a vital role. 
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MIDDLE EAST TURMOIL 

Recent political upheavals in Egypt and Syria have 
cast a grim shadow over U. S. plans for Middle East 
defense. The forced resignation of Egyptian President 
and Premier Mohammed Naguib on Feb. 22, his sub. 
sequent return to the Presidency a few days later and 
the flight of Syrian President Adib Shishekly into exile 
on Feb. 25 emphasize the instability which still plagues 
Middle Eastern Governments. Neither of these coun- 
tries have laid the firm foundations on which to build 
an adequate Middle East defense system. 

In both Egypt and Syria the pattern of revolution 
has been the same. Mohammed Naguib and Adib Shi- 
shekly are army officers who had power thrust upon 
them as a result of military coups. Though sincere in 
its desires for political, social and economic reforms, 
the military of both countries has had a hard time win. 
ning popular support for their regimes. 

In Egypt the man, and not the power behind the 
man, has won the favor of the crowds. General Naguib 
had stolen the show from Lt. Col. Gamel Abdel Nasser 
and an army junta, the real brains behind the revolu- 
tion in July, 1952 which had forced King Farouk from 
the throne. Colonel Nasser had been content to take 
a back seat and allow General Naguib to bask in the 
enthusiasm of the people, a situation which lasted 
until the General began demanding dictatorial powers. 
Though the military junta asked and received his 
resignation, General Naguib’s popularity forced it to 
restore him to the Presidency, leaving the Premiership 
to Colonel Nasser. 

Like General Naguib in Egypt, General Shishekly 
emerged as top man in Syria after a military coup in 
December, 1951. He then clamped down hard, jailing 
political leaders and dissolving Parliament. When, 
three weeks ago, he began negotiations presumably 
aimed at restoring the jailed leaders to political life, 
the army revolted. General Shishekly was forced to 
seek political asylum in the Saudi Arabian Embassy 
in Lebanon. 

These developments may hamper our policy plan- 
ning for the Middle East. As James W. Spain points 
out in this issue (p. 624), the State Department hoped 
that a U. S. military alliance with Pakistan would lead 
other Moslem countries along a path of closer coopera- 
tion with the West. The turmoil in Egypt and Syria 
increases the importance of the U. S. pact with Paki- 
stan, which is allied (as are we) with Turkey. But it 
makes it doubtful that Pakistan can yet “swing” those 
countries. 

With government by coup détat always a possibil- 
ity, no Egyptian regime will dare jeopardize its future 
by compromising with Britain in the Suez Canal dis- 
pute. Nor are Egypt and Syria likely to adopt a more 
lenient attitude toward Israel. Arab antagonism toward 
the West, long nurtured by these conflicts, will proba- 
bly continue unabated. But we have strengthened the 
area at both ends through our alliances with Turkey 
and now Pakistan, and their alliance with each other. 

V. S. K. 
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There is every indication in Washington that the high 
command of the Republican party has decided to take 
a “new look” at its standing before the country. By 
“high command” I do not mean, of course, the Presi- 
dent, the White House staff and the Cabinet, as one 
used to look upon them, but the Republican leaders 
in Congress in both Houses. 

For a time in January it looked as if Mr. Eisenhower 
was about to assume the traditional leadership of his 
party, when he proposed a comprehensive legislative 
program. But he has already lost it. 

Three recent developments, along with some minor 
ones, have put Congress on the spot, and the an- 
nounced Presidential aloofness—later reversed on two 
of them—compounded the confusion. There was the 
Stevens-McCarthy imbroglio, the six-weeks’ delay in 
the confirmation of Chief Justice Warren and the futile 
seven-weeks’ debate on the several Bricker proposals 
and their substitutes. 

These important issues have been clouded by the 
national confusion over the various congressional in- 
vestigations. It is perhaps significant that the first 
move to clear up this confusion came from Senator 
Ferguson’s Republican Policy Committee and not from 
the Senate as a whole. The Democrats, under Senate 
Democratic leader Johnson’s astute direction, have 
stayed aloof, on the ground that these major conflicts 
were within the other party, and no affair of theirs. 
However, on two major issues, Bricker and Warren, 
they supplied the requisite majorities to support Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

The Democrats will very soon have to declare them- 
selves on a wide variety of issues. When that time 
comes, the Congress will perforce become partisan 
again, as it should be. But how partisan it will be re- 
mains to be seen. A large part of the President’s mas- 
sive legislative program is acceptable to most Demo- 
crats, repugnant to many Republicans. It may turn 
out that his proposals will once again depend for their 
success on Democratic votes. This may also account for 
his repeated statements that he is not a “partisan,” 
an attitude which enrages a great many die-hard 
Republicans. 

There is always the danger that the country at large 
may get the impression that the Congress has been 
wasting its time on sensations. Back of the headline- 
hunters, however, is a vast majority of Senators and 
Representatives who have been devoting as much as 
twelve hours a day to the arduous and obscure com- 
mittee work of perfecting future legislation. They 
probably keep their constituents informed, but they 
make no effort to capture national notoriety. They do 
the real work of legislative government. 

WiFrip Parsons 


The Detroit Educational Television Foundation is en- 
gaged in a drive to raise funds for the construction 
and operation of Channel 56, a TV station to be con- 
ducted by the foundation. Among the members of the 
foundation are the Detroit Catholic elementary and 
high schools, the University of Detroit, Marygrove 
College and Mercy College. The foundation includes 
the major educational, cultural and civic organizations 
of the city, e.g., Wayne University, the public schools, 
the symphony orchestra, the Art Institute, the public 
libraries, etc. 

B® The National Catholic Conference on Family Life 
will hold its 22nd annual convention March 24-26 in 
New Orleans ... Dr. Ernst Winter of Iona College, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., has available a limited number 
of copies of a mimeographed 7-page bibliography on 
family life. It was designed for use in connection with 
a course of 10 lectures on “Practical Problems of 
Family Life” which he gave at the Newman Institute 
in New York last fall. 

p The Pilot, weekly newspaper of the Boston Arch- 
diocese, entered this year its 125th year of publication. 
Founded in 1829 as the Jesuit, it is now the oldest 
Catholic paper in America. At a birthday party ten- 
dered the Pilot on Feb. 23 by the Boston College 
Stylus, Lt. Gov. Sumner G. Whittier extolled the part 
played by the religious press in the cause of freedom. 

Bp Casita Maria, Catholic settlement house for the 
Spanish-speaking in East Harlem, New York City, 
celebrated on March 2 the twentieth anniversary of its 
foundation. Mrs. Charles H. Ridder and her sister, 
Mrs. William C. O'Keefe, organized in 1934 a group 
of public-spirited young women into the Elizabeth 
Seton League to carry on the new venture. Casita 
Maria began as a five-room apartment. It now occupies 
a four-story, sixteen-room building at 61 East 107 St. 
A permanent staff assisted by 170 volunteers runs 48 
classes and 19 social clubs for 1,200 young people 
and 150 adults. 

p> The annual Christian Culture Medal of Assump- 
tion College, Windsor, Ontario, will be conferred April 
11 on Ivan Mestrovic, world-famous Yugoslav sculptor. 
Mr. Mestrovi¢é, a devout Catholic, has long been an 
exile from his native land for his refusal to compromise 
with the Tito regime. He would not return to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia, even though Tito offered to place 
all his works in a national museum. He is professor of 
sculpture at Syracuse University, N. Y., which in 1948 
honored him by publishing a handsomely illustrated 
volume, The Sculpture of Ivan Mestrovié (Syracuse 
Univ. Press. 29 p. 158 plates. $15). 

B The address of the Vernacular Society was given 
incorrectly in this column Feb. 20. The correct address 
is 1590 Green Bay Road, Highland Park, Ill. C. K. 
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Knights and Negroes 


The Knights of Columbus are officially defined as a 
fraternal, benefit society for Catholic men. It has never 
assumed any other status. But neither its founders 
nor its inspiring ritual have been satisfied with a 
merely mechanical interpretation of this definition. 
An organization of Catholic men, to be worthy of the 
name, has to be animated by a truly Catholic spirit: 
a spirit of faith and of loyalty to the Church and her 
teachings; a spirit of genuine fraternity and of uni- 
versal love for all mankind. 

Such is the spirit solemnly inculcated by the Knights 
of Columbus Third Degree, and still further elaborated 
by the Fourth Degree. In point of fact, the exemplify- 
ing of such a spirit is in line with the entire tradition 
of the order. In recent years particularly, the Knights 
have increasingly committed themselves to great apos- 
tolic projects on a national scale, such as their most 
recent venture, the fine and highly fruitful work of 
making the teachings of the Church known through 
paid advertisements in the secular press. And local 
K. of C. Councils, through the length and breadth of 
the land, have initiated and now carry on a multitude 
of splendid apostolic projects. Moreover, in every great 
line of apostolic Catholic lay activity, we find indi- 
vidual Knights eager to prove their Christian knight- 
hood by their selfless devotion. 

For this reason not only Catholics in general but an 
ever increasing number of Knights will share the dis- 
may expressed by Most Rev. Floyd L. Begin, Auxiliary 


Bishop of Cleveland, when at a Fourth Degree initia- . 


tion in that city he asserted that the treatment of Ne- 
groes in Cleveland by the K. of C. had reached the 
proportions of a scandal among Negro Catholics. He 
was deeply shocked that three prominent Catholic 
Negroes of that city had been refused admission by 
the Cleveland Knights of Columbus Council, and 
were apparently under the same restrictions in all the 
other existing councils of the city. “Either I have to 
say,” observed the bishop, “that Negroes are second- 
rate Catholics, or I must say the Knights are not acting 
as Catholics.” 

Where an organization excludes a single Negro ap- 
plicant for membership, there is little point, and some- 
times positive harm, in raising an outcry of racial 
prejudice. A dozen perfectly valid reasons may be 
present, any one of which would disqualify a prospec- 
tive candidate. But where the exclusion takes place 
with such regularity and persistence as to form a 
clearly recognizable pattern, the organization can no 
longer shield itself behind the convenient anonymity 
of the blackball. A consistent pattern indicates a con- 
sistent policy, and it is precisely against that policy 
that Bishop Begin has raised a determined and elo- 
quent objection. 

The Cleveland “pattern,” happily, is not universal. 
A number of K. of C. Councils have for some time 
admitted and welcomed their colored Catholic breth- 
ren. But the racialist pattern is sufficiently widespread 
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among the Knights to cause anxious questioning 
among Negro Catholics, and among prospective Negro 
converts to the Catholic faith about the real attitude 
of the Church itself. 

This nation-wide scandal will not be removed by 
piecemeal measures, nor by a disclaimer of all respon- 
sibility on the part of the order’s top authorities. The 
prevalence of racial discrimination can be offset only 
by a clear declaration of anti-discrimination policy, 
Bishop Begin’s protest is a challenge for immediate 
and decisive action on the part of the Supreme Board, 





Bricker debate lessons 


Sen. Alton Lennon (D., N. C.) on March 2 opened a 
new chapter in the confused and confusing struggle 
over the President’s power to make international agree- 
ments. It was thought that the Senate had written 
finis to that story on February 26, when it rejected by 
one vote Senator George’s proposal to require legisla- 
tion by Congress in order to make executive agree- 
ments effective as internal law. 

Since Senator Lennon did not vote on the George 
resolution, he was entitled to file a motion to recon- 
sider within two days after the voting. It is not clear 
at this writing why he did so. What is clear is that 
he caused almost as much confusion as did the Puerto 
Rican fanatics in the House the day before. Until a 
vote is called for, the issue of a constitutional amend- 
ment, which should be above partisanship, will in- 
evitably figure in the bargaining over such issues as 
Hawaiian statehood. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the new vote, if 
and when it comes, it is not too early to begin studying 
the whole history of this drive, both in and out of Con- 
gress, to amend the Constitution. Invaluable lessons 
may be learned by political scientists, constitutional 
lawyers, students of the role of public opinion in na- 
tional affairs and, perhaps especially, by the Senators 
themselves. 

Take the Senators first. As yet unexplained is how 
Senator Bricker was able to enlist as sponsors for his 
original resolution (S. R. 180, introduced February 7, 
1952) no fewer than fifty-six other Senators. That first 
monstrosity, of which scarcely a vestige remained in 
the George substitute, was patently isolationist. Yet 
among the sponsors were Senators Flanders, Salton- 
stall, Hendrickson, Ives, Gillette, Lodge, Nixon, Taft. 
Knowland, Duff, Carlson, Thye, Morse and Wiley. The 
most charitable explanation is that they shipped under 
Captain Bricker without even reading their articles 0! 
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enlistment. To the credit of some of them, it must be 
said that when they discovered their destination they 
mutinied. The story of the Wiley mutiny is a saga by 
itself. 

Likewise worth studying is the delayed reaction 
of the so-called “internationalists” who, according to 
the recent Roper poll, compose 73 per cent of the 
U. S. population. The Bricker Amendment in all its 
successive versions had the extremely active support 
of dozens of powerful nationalist organizations which 
inspired an unceasing flow of pro-Bricker letters to 
Congressmen. They met with little organized resis- 
tance until the eleventh hour, and then not so much 
from the “internationalists” as from lawyers interested 
almost exclusively in the constitutional aspects of the 
issue. Within a month the latter organized the “Com- 
mittee for Defense of the Constitution by Preserving 
the Treaty Power,” dubbed privately the “Five- 
Minutes-to-Midnight Committee.” It is reported that 
several foundations want to finance studies of the 
techniques the committee used to offset the two-year 
advantage the Brickerites enjoyed. 

The key, of course, is that it was a “quality” job. 
Through arguments from authority, the committee 
sought to insulate the legislators against the emotional 
mass appeals generated by fear-propaganda. One mail- 
ing to all Senators listed eighty-seven leading law- 
school deans and professors of constitutional and in- 
ternational law as opposed to the Bricker amendment. 

Like the Senators, however, the committee devoted 
most of its attention to the treaty-power, and was un- 
ready to offer leadership on the question of executive 
agreements. If the Senate reverses itself, the George 
Amendment must go to the House. If it doesn’t, both 
Senators Bricker and George will try again. In either 
event, the committee has unfinished business. 


Pope’s plea for live parishes 
Defying his illness and fatigue, our indomitable Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, insisted upon preparing his 
annual message to the pastors and Lenten preachers of 
Rome, directed to them on February 27. He was so 
concerned with its content that he wrote out every 
paragraph in full with his own hand. This was no con- 
ventional utterance, but urgent words to the Holy 
City’s spiritual shepherds by their anxious Chief 
Shepherd himself. He stated in detail what he con- 
sidered necessary for the Church in an hour of serious 
crisis. 

The Vicar of Christ repeatedly insists that “the 
words and actions of Jesus Christ should penetrate 
positively everywhere to vivify everyone and every- 
thing.” Pastors must know their parishes. 

“Reflect with Us,” says the Pope, “and ask your- 
selves: For how many of your parishioners, for how 
many of the families in your parish is Jesus Christ a 
living reality? How many pray to him? How many 
nourish themselves with Him? How many live by Him 
and through Him?” You are pastors of all the souls 


who live in your parish, he says, not just of the good 
people. 

To everyone, insists the Sovereign Pontiff, we must 
bring the “whole Christ,” preach a gospel that molds 
“man’s whole outlook on life, affecting not only his 
thought, but also his action.” You can reach “even the 
most distant, the most remote and obstinate, by your 
prayers and sacrifices for them.” He suggests -that we 
mobilize the children and the sufferers in the parishes. 
But even this is not enough. Help is needed in the 
form of co-workers. “Hence the great importance of © 
the apostolate of the laity.” 

“Real missionary territories,” he says, “develop near 
the campaniles of our churches.” Here is where the 
laity come in, many of whom have a “call” to apostolic 
work. Find out how many such there are, Pius tells 
his pastors, where they are, what they are capable of 
doing, how they may be most effectively employed. 
Not only the Catholic Action organizations are needed, 
but “other types.” Auxiliaries must be solidly trained; 
time spent in training them is not lost. 

You will have particular care for the “intellectual 
formation” of your co-workers, Pius insists: make sure 
they have a “truly profound knowledge of their re- 
ligion.” We need people who can speak in public and 
meet the attacks that are heard “in the market place, 
in offices, in factories, on the streets.” But above all, 
“take care of their spiritual formation. Have men put 
on Jesus Christ.” 

Finally, observes the Holy Father shrewdly, “you 
must actually use” your trained workers wherever 
they are best fitted; in schools, in apartment houses, in 
factories, etc. Leave “sufficient scope for developing 
a spirit of eager and fruitful initiative.” 

These are stirring words: a call not to the Catholics 
of Rome alone, but to the clergy and laity of all the 
world. One of the greatest gifts we could offer to our 
Holy Father in the hour of his suffering would be to 
see that they are put into effect. 


Anglicans view 


religion under communism 


The Osservatore Romano took issue a few weeks ago 
with a report issued by an Anglican source in London 
dealing with persecution behind the Iron Curtain. Cer- 
tain passages occurring in the document reflected upon 
the honor of two of the most distinguished victims of 
communism, Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary and 
Cardinal Stepinac of Yugoslavia. The report, entitled 
The Churches of Europe under Communist Govern- 
ments (Church Information Board, Church House, 
London, S. W. 1), is a survey written by a member, not 
identified, of the Church of England’s Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

It was communicated to the February session of 
the Church Assembly by order of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher. In the opin- 
ion of the author, Cardinal Mindszenty’s political ac- 
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tions were “not always wise or above reproach.” As 
for Cardinal Stepinac, he regards the Vatican’s con- 
ferring of the red hat upon him as a deliberate chal- 
lenge flung in the face of the Yugoslav Government. 
It would be unfortunate if these two minor passages 
of the brochure were to relegate it, in the minds of 


Catholics, to the category of an earlier controversial , 


pamphlet the Church of England recently published 
against the Catholic Church. In reality the report is a 
ringing call awakening all Christians to the menace 
that now hangs over Eastern Europe. It reviews the 
fate of the Orthodox, the Greek Catholics in union 
with Rome, the Latin Catholics and the Protestants, 
to show that communism’s purpose is to destroy 
religion. 

The author rejects the naiveté of those ecclesiastics 
who deny that what is happening to the church leaders 
constitutes persecution. There are some fellow- 
travelers in the Church of England who have ex- 
pressed such an opinion. These, rather than the heroic 
Catholic prelates, are the main targets aimed at in the 
brochure. 

The criticisms of the two Cardinals by Anglicans 
are not new, having already been voiced on several 
occasions by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
context of this new report they serve to strengthen 
rather than to weaken the persuasiveness of the mes- 
sage. Many non-Catholics are too prone to discount as 
partisan agitation the grave warnings issued by Pope 
Pius XII and the Catholic hierarchy throughout the 
world. They seem to feel that the situation behind 
the Iron Curtain is not so bad as Catholic authorities 
paint it and that what is happening there is but a 
“social revolution” in which some persons, notably 
Catholic bishops entrenched in their medieval privi- 
leges, are bound to suffer. There is no other satisfac- 
tory explanation for the deplorable indifference mani- 
fested in this country and in England over the grim 
assault upon religion in Eastern Europe. 

While we regret the reservations expressed in the 
brochure, perhaps the document as a whole will for 
that very reason generate more conviction in the minds 
of many of our non-Catholic fellow-Americans who 
read it or hear about it. It is eminently worth reading 
as a testimony to religion’s desperate fight for survival 
under the Kremlin. 


“Along the Way” 


The Chicago Daily News for January 26 carried the 
news that Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., had been informed 
by his doctors in St. Louis of his affliction with in- 
curable cancer of the lung. Such news will sadden 
Fr. Lord’s many thousands of friends. 

But it will not sadden them after they learn how 
Fr. Lord himself reacted to the verdict. With the 
spiritual cheerfulness he has always shown, he said 
that he had “not a worry in the world” and that “of 
all the verdicts I could have received, this is about 
the most pleasant, because the doctors told me I 
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could keep up my regular routine.” After all, he added, 
“youre going to die sometime, anyway. Something 
like this just makes it seem a little more definite.” 

Since it is “definite,” we who are privileged to be 
his brothers in the Society of Jesus would like to take 
the occasion to tell Fr. Lord while he is still following 
his “regular routine” what he has meant to us. We feel 
sure that fellow-Catholics by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, clergy, religious and lay—especially among the 
youth he so nobly served—as well as countless non- 
Catholic friends will join us in paying our humble 
tribute to the inspiration Fr. Lord has given them, 

To begin with, the volume of his work has been 
staggering. For his writings, it is enough to refer to 
Romig’s Guide to Catholic Literature, which lists 185 
titles in nearly eleven columns devoted to Fr. Lord’s 
literary apostolate. Even this does not include articles 
or his weekly column, “Along the Way” (a title now 
suggesting that its author is on the last lap of his 
pilgrimage ). Has any Catholic writer reached so many 
readers in such various forms as has Fr. Lord? 

Most of his writing has been to forward the work of 
the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary, through 
which Fr. Lord has guided and inspired tens of thou- 
sands of American Catholic youth from the time he be- 
came national director in 1925 until a few years ago. 
He organized the Student Spiritual Leadership Con- 
ventions, beginning in 1928, and the Parish Sodality 
Conventions, beginning the next year, and in 193], 
the Summer Schools of Catholic Action, held in vari- 
ous cities across the nation. One can see at a glance 
that Fr. Lord, who is now sixty-five, has accomplished 
several lifetimes of apostolic work within the space of 
three crowded, tireless, resourceful decades of unspar- 
ing self-dedication. 

But no summary of what he has done can capture 
the buoyant cheerfulness, the “incurable optimism” of 
his belief in high religious ideals and the confidence he 
has always had that American Catholic youth would 
respond generously to Christ’s call. 

The 1920’s were the decade of “flaming youth.” To 
win the youth to greater enthusiasm for Christ and His 
Blessed Mother, Fr. Lord decided to make religious 
interests just as attractive, just as challenging, just as 
well-organized in our Catholic schools as were their 
parallel interests in sports, dramatics, student journal- 
ism, debating, student government and purely social 
affairs. His new-type organization of the sodality, with 
its committees, meetings and city-wide unions were 
designed to provide a religious counterpart to the 
secular side of school life. 

Fr. Lord would be embarrassed, and rightly, if we 
did not take this opportunity to pay tribute to his 
priest colleagues and countless other priests, religious 
and lay persons through whose generous cooperation 
he was able, with God’s grace, to invigorate the Catho- 
lic life of American youth. 

A priestly life poured out in such Christlike fashion 
to draw others to the Sacred Heart of the Saviour may 
well await the “definite” day with Christian joy. 
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Presidential leadership 
vs. Senate hegemony 





Robert C. Hartneit 





Tue WAY the McCarthy-Stevens tug-of-war fell 
apart after the memorable fried-chicken luncheon on 
Capitol Hill Wednesday, February 24, stunned a great 
many political analysts. When Secretary of the Army 
Stevens realized the next day what the text of the 
“Memorandum of Agreement” he had subscribed to 
really meant, he himself was stunned. And no wonder. 

For the Secretary had, to begin with, capitulated 
to Senator McCarthy's demand to “give the subcom- 
mittee the name of everyone involved in the promotion 
and discharge [of Major Peress].” By making this 
promise to Senators McCarthy, Dirksen, Mundt and 
Potter—the Republican majority of the McCarthy sub- 
committee, meeting with the Secretary to avert the 
much-publicized TV hearing scheduled for Thursday 
morning, February 25—the Secretary of the Army had 
completely reversed the firm refusal to transmit these 
names clearly implicit in his courteous letter to the 
Senator of February 18. 

In that letter Mr. Stevens had said that he was hav- 
ing the personnel who had processed the Peress case 
investigated by the Inspector General of the Army. If 
anything unusual turned up, he declared, “I will take 
vigorous action against the individuals involved.” 
Several years ago, one might recall, a congressional 
committee had tried to pry from Secretary of State 
Acheson the names of subordinates who had processed 
the meager “adverse comment” or “no comment” re- 
ports on State Department employes who left and 
joined the UN Secretariat. At that time Mr. Acheson 
refused to expose his subordinates to public interroga- 
tion on the perfectly sound administrative principle 
that, since they were carrying out his policies, he 
would take full responsibility. 

If Mr. Stevens allows Senator McCarthy to apply 
to subordinate Army officials the treatment the Secre- 
tary himself has described as “browbeating,” these 
officials will be strongly tempted to carry out their 
functions, not with a view to fidelity to Army policies 
and procedures, but to “looking good” before Senator 
McCarthy. This is letting a single Senator dictate how 
the Army’s security procedures are to be administered. 

What was even more incredible was that Secretary 
Stevens agreed to a memorandum which completely 
undercut his forthright statement of Sunday, February 
21, directing General Zwicker not to appear before 
Senator McCarthy on the following Tuesday. “I am 
unwilling,” he declared, “for so fine an officer as Gen- 
eral Zwicker to run the risk of further abuse.” Three 
days later Mr. Stevens was agreeing to a memorandum 


“The Presidency,” wrote Woodrow Wilson, “has 
been one thing at one time, another at another, vary- 
ing with the man... and with the circumstances 
that surrounded him.” Congress, especially the Sen- 
ate, has often, in the opinion of AMerica’s Editor-in- 
Chief, tried to invade the constitutional prerogatives 
of the Executive. He thinks that both the man and 
the circumstances call for a reassertion of those 
prerogatives. 


which, as published, had him delivering Army per- 
sonnel over to Mr. McCarthy without a shadow of 
guarantee they would not receive “further abuse.” 

The volley of statements and counter-statements 
in the wake of the publication by Senator Mundt of 
the “Memorandum of Understanding” was about what 
one would expect: a scramble in which everybody 
claimed his position was intact. Mr. Stevens, in a 
hurriedly put together White House setting, asserted 
on Thursday, February 25 (with the belated “support” 
of the President, just back from his brief California 
vacation ) that he had not “receded” from his principles 
and would “never accede to them [Army personnel | 
being browbeaten or humiliated.” He understood the 
memorandum was to give him assurance of this, the 
heart of the issue he had joined with Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

The Senator, having absolutely refused the same 
afternoon to subscribe to any statement implying that 
he had done what Mr. Secretary had plainly charged 
him with doing, greeted the Secretary’s attempt at 
retrieval with the flat charge that it was—Presidential 
approval and all—“a completely false statement.” 

The situation as of Thursday evening was obvious. 
The Secretary of the Army, whom Mr. McCarthy had 
dubbed a “dupe,” had beaten a retreat, reportedly at 
the instance of Administration advisers and GOP 
senators who feared that a televised hassle between 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. McCarthy would hurt their party 
at the polls in November. The Senator, however, had 
stood his ground. This took some doing, in view of the 
fact that Senator Potter had approved the Secretary's 
firm stand of the previous Sunday and that both he 
and Senator Mundt had declared the Secretary’s White 
House statement to be in accord with the assurances 
they thought Mr. Stevens had received at the fried- 
chicken luncheon. 

The announcement on Friday, February 26, by Sen- 
ator Homer Ferguson, chairman of the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee, of its unanimous vote for a 
study of the rules governing committees no doubt in- 
dicated great uneasiness about the dimensions of Mr. 
McCarthy’s triumph and the Administration’s repulse. 
One can hardly say, however, that such expressions 
of good intentions in any way affected the proportions 
of either the surrender or the victory. 

The gravity with which eminent journalists of the 
caliber of Walter Lippmann, Hanson Baldwin and 
Walter Millis (not to speak of scores of editorial 
writers ) have viewed these events shows that, in their 
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opinion, profound principles of constitutional govern- 
ment are involved. The present writer takes the same 
view. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE EXECUTIVE 


These principles revolve around the question of the 
independence of the Executive under our Federal 
Constitution. We have in this country what is called 
“Presidential government.” This system has evolved 
through our political experience in meeting the chal- 
lenges of modern times. In 1888 Woodrow Wilson 
described our system in the title of his Congressional 
Government. Twenty years later, however, in his 
Constitutional Government in the United States, he 
had changed his perspective. He saw that the power 
of the Presidency depended on the power of the man 
who held it. One can say, I think, that he was well on 
the way to recognizing what he later embodied in 
practice: that the Federal Government had to be a 
Presidential government if it was to be an efficient 
government. 

If we ask ourselves why, apart from the accident 
of his absence from Washington, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower failed to exercise the 
prerogatives of his high office to sup- 
port his Secretary of the Army, the 
answer must be sought in several politi- 
cal convictions that have characterized 
his noviceship in a field for which he 
had little preparation. 

The first is his view of the proper relations between 
the President and Congress. Throughout the 1952 
campaign and many times since then he has given 
evidence of holding the view that the President should 
remain aloof from Capitol Hill. 

He is by no means the first President to take that 
view. Prof. Wilfred E. Binkley in the preface to his 
President and Congress (1947) admitted that as a re- 
sult of his historical investigations he was impressed 
by the “remarkable extent” to which the Republican 
party has, throughout its history, aligned itself with 
the theory of congressional leadership, and the Demo- 
cratic party with the theory of Presidential leadership. 
In our own generation we have seen this generaliza- 
tion verified—on the one side, by Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover, and, on the other, by Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Truman. 

There have been exceptions to this generalization, 
of course, such as “Teddy” Roosevelt (who was, of 
course, not typical, having bolted his party in 1912) 
on the Republican side, and pre-Civi] War Presidents 
on the Democratic. It would be better to speak of 
dominant tendencies, opposed within each party. 

Secondly, one theme of the Republican campaign of 
1952 was that the Democrats for twenty years had 
subordinated Congress to the Executive. 

Added to these reasons is the fact that General Eis- 
enhower seems temperamentally disinclined to exploit 
the vast political reservoirs of the Presidency. He says 
himself that he is not much of a politician. He is new 
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at the game and prefers to yield to the political judg- 
ment of those who are old hands. It might even be 
true of him, as was said of General Grant, that his 
habit of military deference to civilian authority has 
made him lean over backwards not to seem to be act- 
ing like a general in the White House. Grant did not 
fully appreciate the fact that it was he who now held 
the highest civilian authority in the United States. 

President Eisenhower faces a special difficulty in 
the challenge of Senator McCarthy. The decision to 
“get along” with the Senator at all costs was made in 
the 1952 campaign—specifically, it seems, when Mr. 
Eisenhower dropped his praise of General Marshall 
from his Milwaukee speech in deference to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, who had published a sizable 
booklet identifying General Marshall with the Com- 
munist world-conspiracy. 


Lessons OF HISTORY 


Now as regards the differences in theory between 
the two parties on the question of Presidential govern- 
ment, it is very instructive to read Professor Binkley’s 


—---— eighth chapter, “The Hegemony of the 


Senate.” After the death of Lincoln, the 
Republican Congress declared war on 
———— Andrew Johnson, who had been a “War 
Democrat,” elected on a coalition ticket 
on the Union party platform. The Sen- 
ate tied him hand and foot. Its goose 
continued to hang high all through 
President Grant’s two terms. “The Senate,” wrote Mr. 
Binkley, “attained the pinnacle of its power by the 
end of Grant’s Administration.” 

When Rutherford B. Hayes, three times Governor 
of Ohio, succeeded Grant as Republican President, the 
Senate tried to pick his Cabinet for him. To every- 
one’s amazement, Hayes rallied the people to his side 
and put the Senate Republicans in their place on this 
capital issue. He did the same thing on patronage at 
the lower echelons. Hayes was not exactly a “strong” 
President, but he freed the Executive from domination 
by the Senate. 

His successor, Republican President James B. Gar- 
field, knew from his long experience in Congress that 
he would face the same challenge. He, too, routed the 
leaders of the Senate attack upon his appointive 
powers. President Cleveland, who returned the Demo- 
crats to power in 1884, was supposed to be easy pick- 
ings because he didn’t know his way around in Wash- 
ington. But having been Governor of New York State, 
he withstood a hostile Senate, despite its Republican 
majority of a half dozen, when it demanded Executive 
papers he considered to belong exclusively to his 
branch, Again, public opinion rallied to the support 
of the President. So much for the political history of 
the late nineteenth century. 

What about the conviction that for the last twenty 
years we have had a lopsided Government over- 
weighted in favor of the Executive? This is, it seems 
to me, largely congressional propaganda. Everyone 
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should know that ever since 1938 no legislation has 
passed in Congress without the pleasure of the North- 
ern Republican-Southern Democratic coalition which 
has ruled the roost. The pity is that candidates are 
sometimes the victims of their own party’s propaganda, 
which in this case was loaded in favor of its authors, 
the congressional Republicans. 

President Eisenhower is no Ulysses S. Grant, for 
sure. He promised Presidential leadership and, within 
limits, he has lived up to his promises. He took issue 
with Senator McCarthy on the Bohlen appointment, 
on the “book-burning” controversy and on the Admin- 
istration’s Far East policy. When he becomes con- 
vinced of what this writer firmly believes to be the 
truth, that in the Stevens case Republican Senators 
invaded the constitutional prerogatives of the Execu- 
tive, one hopes that he will take charge. He will have 
to. And he will find public opinion on his side. That is 
the lesson of American political history. 

The American people want nothing so much as a 
President who will give this country the orderly, re- 
sponsible, efficient government it needs to meet the 
colossal challenge of our times. It is depressing to 
wonder how we can keep Indo-China out of the hands 
of Red China when doubt is thrown on the ability of 
the President to keep control of his own branch out of 
the hands of Republican Senators. The issue at home 
is clear-cut: Presidential leadership or Senate hege- 
mony. Until this is settled we cannot face any other 
challenges with confidence. Let’s hope it is settled after 
the model of the greatest of all Republican Presidents: 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Pakistan: new ally 





James W. Spain 





Presivent EISENHOWER announced on Febru- 
ary 25 that the United States was prepared to give 
military assistance to Pakistan. The decision, approved 
in principle by the National Security Council the first 
week in February, followed by a few days the revela- 
tion that Pakistan and Turkey, eastern mainstay of 
Nato, were about to complete an alliance to strengthen 
“peace and security” in their area. 

The President’s decision ended the first phase of one 
of the most interesting foreign-policy debates in recent 
months. India, frightened by the possible results a 
strengthening of Pakistan might have on the long- 
standing quarrel between the two nations over Kash- 
mir, had thrown all her resources into an effort to 
block the agreement, which had been in the wind 
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since Secretary Dulles’ fact-finding tour of the Middle 
East last spring. For U. S. policy makers the question 
had reduced itself to this: is the strengthening of the 
defensive capabilities of the strategic Middle East 
worth the risk of permanently alienating the largest 
free nation in Asia? We have decided that it is. 


PAKISTAN: THE LAND 


India is widely known, if not always accurately 
understood, in the United States. As far as public 
knowledge is concerned, however, Pakistan is still 
largely a cipher. Seventy-six million people comprising 
the sixth largest nation in the world occupy two sepa- 
rate pieces of land at opposite corners of the base of 
the Indian peninsula. Sixty-five million are Moslems. 

West Pakistan, equal in size to Texas and Louisiana, 
has common boundaries with Iran and Afghanistan as 
well as India. Sitting atop the Arabian Sea, it domi- 
nates the western sea lanes to India and controls all 
the traditional land approaches to the subcontinent, 
the most famous of which is the Khyber Pass. East 
Pakistan, about one-sixth as large in area, straddles 
the land routes between India and Southeast Asia and 
curves around the top of the Bay of Bengal. The nation 
is governed from Karachi, once a major American air 
base on the “Hump” route to China and now the most 
important center of commercial air travel in South 
Asia. Except for Bombay, the capital’s port facilities 
are the best between Suez and Singapore. 

The Sulaiman Range with its key passes at Bolan, 
Kurrum and the Khyber runs up Pakistan’s western 
border to join the main mountain barrier a few miles 
below the southern boundary of the Soviet Union. It is 
380 air miles from Peshawar, at the foot of the Khyber, 
to Stalinabad, capital of Soviet Tadzikhistan. Kashgar, 
Chinese-Russian communications hub in Sinkiang, is 
470 miles away. Samarkand, Tashkent, Bokhara and 
the entire Soviet rail network in southern Central Asia 
can be reached in Jess than an hour’s jet flight. 


ARMED FORCES 


At the time of partition Pakistan was supposed to 
get about 20 per cent of the military equipment of 
British India. After fighting broke out in Kashmir, the 
independent Indian Government refused to turn over 
Pakistan’s share. The new state had to scramble for 
whatever it could get in odd corners of the world 
munitions market. Defense requirements constituted 
upwards of 70 per cent of the national budget from 
the very beginning. The result is an army of a quarter 
of a million men, highly trained but poorly equipped, 
a small, efficient but logistically impoverished air force 
and a token navy. 

The Royal Pakistan Army is drawn almost exclu- 
sively from the traditional fighting peoples of the 
northwest. Most are “Punjabi Mussulmans,” since the 
days of “The Company” the backbone of the British 
Indian Army. Pathans from the warrior tribes of the 
Northwest frontier are also heavily represented. The 
regular army is backed up by the Frontier Constabu- 
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lary and “Scout” units such as the famous Khyber 
Rifles, probably the toughest organized guerrilla 
fighters in the world. These in turn are supported by 
khassadars, tribal levies composed exclusively of Pa- 
thans and based on the northwest frontier invasion 
routes. The Pakistan National Guard, a militia organi- 
zation on the American model, constitutes a nation- 
wide reserve. 

Total mobilization today could probably produce 
half a million men, though it is doubtful if minimum 
equipment could be supplied for more than half that 
number. Pakistani and foreign military experts agree 
that with proper assistance in money and equipment, 
an efficient army of one million could be developed in 
two or three years. 


DEFENSE AGREEMENT 


Informed sources in Washington indicate that, for 
the moment, the most Pakistan can expect is moderate 
aid such as has been in effect in Iran. Maximum U. S. 
investment probably will not exceed $25 million per 
year. Use of bases by American forces will not enter 
the initial arrangement, though it is likely that the 
Pentagon will continue to work toward this objective 
as the program gets under way. Non-aggression and 
common resistance to Communist attack will be basic 
parts of the pact. 

A proviso prohibiting the use of the arms in Kashmir 
is certain, as President Eisenhower, in an attempt to 
allay India’s fears, indicated in his February 25 an- 
nouncement. The fact that the agreement is to be in- 
cluded within the framework of the Turkey-Pakistan 
alliance minimizes the U. S. role. The hope that Iran, 
Iraq and possibly Afghanistan will eventually come 
in moves the focus of the agreement even further away 
from the Pakistan-India quarrel. 

Since it fits in so well with the pattern of regional 
alliances that has been built up in the past five years, 
military assistance to Pakistan is obviously a continua- 
tion of established U. S. foreign policy. Yet, in attempt- 
ing to assess its implications for the United States, we 
are met head-on with the problem of India. 


INDIAN REACTION 


Indian reaction to the Pakistan-United States dis- 
cussions has been unprecedented in its violence. India 
has based her opposition on three fears: fear that 
Pakistan will use any increase of strength to pressure 
her in the Kashmir dispute and that American- 
supplied weapons may someday be used against her 
in the event of renewed fighting; fear that U. S. mili- 
tary commitments in South Asia will destroy the 
“neutralism” of the area so dear to Prime -Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru; and fear that a stronger and more 
prosperous Pakistan, reaping the benefits of collabora- 
tion with the West, will draw into her orbit the smaller 
states on which India now relies for her claim to the 
“leadership of Asia.” How far these fears are justified 
is debatable. What is important is the effect they may 
have on Indian policy. 
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While India’s propaganda campaign against military 
aid for Pakistan was going on, her Government moved 
in another direction. A pending five-year bilateral 
trade agreement between India and the Soviet Union 
was signed in New Delhi on December 2, 1953. It in- 
cluded provisions for Russian heavy machinery and 
Soviet technical assistance. The sending of a team of 
Government engineers to Red China to study flood 
control, the first such mission of its kind, was an- 
nounced. Long-stalled negotiations with Red China on 
the Tibet frontier were reopened at a conference at 
Peking. Thirty Soviet artists arrived in New Delhi in 
January as part of a cultural mission invited and paid 
for by the Indian Government. 

Though perfectly in accord with India’s neutral 
policy, the timing of these overtures to the Communist 
bloc is not without its significance. In all likelihood 
they merely represented an attempt to influence our 
decision to conclude the alliance with Pakistan while 
it was still in the making. Now that the decision has 
been made, only the future will reveal the degree to 
which India may continue to turn toward the Soviet 
countries. In any case, Washington has decided that 
the prize (a long-sought for alliance with a potentially 
strong South Asia country) is worth the gamble— 
perhaps even the loss of the gamble. 


U. S. Foreicn Poricy 


Yet, even if the alliance with Pakistan does mean 
the loss of India, the State Department had sound 
reasons for going ahead with the pact. With the grow- 


‘ing conflict within India between the Communists 


and the Congress party Government, it is doubtful 
that Mr. Nehru’s wooing of Red China and Soviet 
Russia will long continue. Furthermore, it seems point- 
less to dread the loss of India when, in fact, the West- 
ern Powers never had her sympathy. 

Since the partition of the subcontinent, American 
policy has aimed at the development of cooperation 
with a mutually friendly Pakistan and India. The past 
five years have shown this to be impracticable. India 
has rejected most U. S. overtures, even when presented 
by the popular Chester Bowles, former American 
Ambassador. The State Department therefore chose to 
work toward the development of Pakistan as a plug 
for the last hole in our world-wide “containment” of 
Soviet aggression—South Asia. 

In strategic terms the situation in this area, until the 
decision to support Pakistan, was open to anybody’s 
manipulation. From the standpoint of New Delhi it is 
India that dominates the region. Yet, whatever can 
be said of the strategic importance of India can be said 
equally well of Pakistan. 

Strong naval units operating out of Karachi can con- 
trol the sea lanes in the Arabian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf as effectively as similar units based on Bombay. 
The same is true of Chittagong in East Pakistan in re- 
lation to the Bay of Bengal. Long-range aircraft based 
on any installation in the whole area can dominate it 
all. Any well-equipped, well-trained army supported 
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by a great Power can beat off an attacker in any part 
a the area. Thus, if the choice were in terms of mili- 
tary strategy only, the United States could safely flip 
a coin to decide in which country (Pakistan or India ) 
it could profitably develop a source of strength. 

Military strategy, however, is not the only considera- 
tion. The decision to conclude a pact with Pakistan has 
international implications, which sooner or later may 
determine how effectively India, as leader of a third- 
force neutralist bloc, will influence the balance of 
power in the world. 

In this regard it is necessary to remember that. 
rightly or wrongly, American foreign policy since 1946 
has been based on the development of voluntary mu- 
tual alliances of nations outside the Communist orbit 
to resist further aggression and contain that which has 
already taken place. The development of a neutralist 
third bloc is contrary to this policy. 

Pakistan is the first of the only significant group of 
states which have not yet “chosen sides” that has of- 
fered to come over. India, the major advocate of a 
third bloc, is challenging her right to do so. The result 


os lal 


may well determine whether from now on the balance 
of power in the world is to be bi-polar or tri-polar. 
The latter is certainly not bad in itself. It does vio- 
lence, however, to the basic logic of our foreign policy 
to date, if only because large parts of the world would 
interpret American submission to third-power influ- 
ence as evidence of a change of policy toward Soviet 
power, or belief that the Communist threat has be- 
come less serious and there is less need to counter it. 

Implicit in military assistance to Pakistan, there- 
fore, is a conscious decision on the part of U. S. policy 
makers to continue and strengthen our consistent post- 
war foreign policy. Our willingness to risk alienation of 
so great a Power as India in support of those who want 
to “stand up and be counted” evidences the militancy 
of the policy. One who is interested in the welfare of 
mankind as a whole may well feel uneasy about the 
harsh realism which underlies this kind of thinking. 
Since we lack a better alternative policy, however, it 
is difficult not to accept the Pakistan alliance as a nec- 
essary and consequently wise choice in the inter- 
national relations of an inhumane era. 





Stop the misery! 


Alfred J. Barrett 








Recent TENDENCIES IN TELEVISION seem 
to imply that Our Lord should really have uttered 
a ninth beatitude: “Blessed are ye who suffer—coast- 
to-coast.” At any rate, those poor are most blessed to- 
day who suffer in public before a camera for a price 
or for a prize. If many of us Americans lead lives of 
quiet desperation, Christianity has long taught us 
how to be quiet about it. The overturn of this basic 
concept of civilized people is to be ascribed not only 
to the advertisers and broadcasters of misery shows 
on radio and television, but to the perverted tastes of 
the American listening and viewing public. 

Though they have many imitators, the two most 
popular—and menacing—misery shows are “Strike It 
Rich,” paid for by the Colgate-Palmolive Co. and sent 
out over both NBC and CBS, and “Welcome Travel- 
ers,” sponsored by another soap outfit, Proctor and 
Gamble, and broadcast over CBS from Chicago. Soap 
and misery go together in commerce, if not in real 
life, for misery shows started as fiction with the “soap 
operas” or “washboard weepers.” The soap salesmen 
then had a stroke of genius. Why not dredge up real 
people with real troubles and pay them off for their 
public confession and pitiful exhibitionism with cash, 
an electric ice-box or a new house in the country? 

Now the soap salesmen are in trouble. But not the 
tight kind of trouble—yet—for the trouble is merely 
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legal. It seems that Walt Framer, producer of “Strike 
It Rich,” forgot the technicality of obtaining a beg- 
ging license to cover the program’s “Heart Line,” a 
gimmick by which soft-hearted people telephone in 
contributions. In cracking down with the threat of a 
court order, Henry L. McCarthy, New York City’s 
Commissioner of Welfare, revealed that this program 
was responsible for stranding 55 families from out of 
town, who were rebuffed by the program and went 
on relief in New York. 

Jack Gould, sapient television critic of the New 
York Times, was one of the first to point out that the 
issue was not a legal one only, but that such shows 
are in contravention of the television industry’s self- 
imposed code of good practice. This will remain a 
“meaningless document” if grown men continue to try 
to “make a buck from a fellow citizen’s suffering.” 

Misery shows are bad, not because they have broken 
a licensing law or because they have added to the 
relief rolls of the Welfare Department, but because 
they cut completely across the set of values so care- 
fully built up by western civilization and religious 
tradition. The commercialization of human misery is 
immoral, in the fullest sense of the word. 

Morality in the communication arts is not concerned 
only with crime or sex. The immorality of a misery 
show may not be immediately obvious, especially 
when a windfall comes to the seemingly deserving— 
the orphanage wins the food freezer, full. But these 
shows are a total violation of the letter and spirit of 
Christian charity. 

Having had some responsibility in the teaching of 
the moral aspects of communication arts, for more 
than a year I have spot-checked these misery shows; 
to sit through an entire one would be beyond the 
call of duty. And I have wondered at the perverse 
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concept of “charity” that would make people who 
have suffered so much already suffer once more the 
agony of having to answer quiz questions to obtain 
money for a necessary amputation or a trip to a dying 
relative. The world fell in for a woman the other day 
as I watched her face cloud and twitch because she 
did not know that a “word beginning with T and 
ending with ‘c,’ which is a synonym for ‘tired’” was 
“lethargic.” 

On the other hand, a reformed drug addict hit the 
jackpot. Fate had been against her. (A curiosity of 
these shows is that fate is the villain; nobody hints 
that he or she might have brought their troubles on 
themselves. Usually the misdeeds of somebody else 
are brought in, a deserting husband, an ungrateful 
child.) This woman was plainly sorry that she had 
long been a drunk and a dope addict, but now she 
would try to be as good to God as He had been to her. 
Specifically, it appeared, He had endowed her, through 
the benevolence of various advertisers, with a new 
kitchen sink, a spring wardrobe, one dozen nylons, 
two pairs of “kickerino” shoes, two dresses, a rotisserie 
and dinner at a fine Chicago restaurant. And I almost 
forgot—three cakes of soap and a home permanent- 
wave set. 

It is time we thought hard about an even more 
serious consequence of misery shows. What about the 
minds poisoned by this coast-to-coast indoctrination 
in how dismal life can be in these United States? 
What about the implication that all our city, State 
and Federal agencies, including Mrs. Hobby’s new 
department, seem to be quite lax in the performance 
of their duties and their use of the taxpayers’ money? 
If Asia and Europe could see movies of “Strike It 
Rich,” “Welcome Travelers,” “Wheel of Fortune,” 
“Glamour Girl,” “The Ern Westmore Show,” “Turn to 
a Friend,” “The Big Payoff” and “This Is Your Life,” 
with the prancing Ralph Edwards milking tears, they 
would get a picture of the new American materialism. 
(Or is it new?) Is the picture true? I think not. But 
in any case it is a shocking picture and some of the 
best communistic propaganda I know of. 

The immediate harm to our own people is appar- 
ent. What is the point of trying to educate children 
if we ignore the vulgarity of this television inunda- 
tion? An example. On ABC’s “Turn to a Friend,” a 
woman was trying to win a wheelchair for her father. 
(The sob program is the biggest boon the wheelchair 
industry ever had.) Dennis James asked her who 
wrote The Good Earth. No answer. James frantically 
pulled out a dollar and waved it. “Dollar” shouted 
the lady happily. “Right!” screamed Mr. James, “Pear! 
Buck.” Ern Westmore, looking like a football player 
gone somewhat to fat, tells ladies on another show 
how to look like a movie star in twenty-four hours. A 
sample of his dialog as he handed one a piece of cos- 
tume jewelry: “I want you to wear this every time 
you put it on.” 

If ever there was a demonstration of belief in the 
fallacy that the end justifies the means, it is in the 
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excuses offered by misery-show producers. “Take for 

instance,” says Warren Hull, who presides over “Strike 

It Rich,” 
the case of Hubert Miller, the 94-year-old min- 
ing prospector, who hitch-hiked more than 3,000 
miles because he wanted an operation to re- 
move a cataract which prevented him from look- 
ing for gold. We put him on and he got his opera- 
tion, because a nurse in the New York Eye and 
Ear Infirmary saw him. 


Good digging, Hubert! “Then there was the case of 
6-year-old Evah Conley of Hyattsville, Md.,” continues 
Mr. Hull, earnestly running the age gamut: 


She'd been given only a few weeks to live—she was 
dying of cancer. There wasn’t anything a charit- 
able agency could do for her. But her mother 
came on “Strike It Rich,” and told her story. 
She won $500 to pay the doctors’ bills; and a lot 
of toys to make Evah happy in her last moments 
were sent by people who saw the show. Is that 
commercializing misery? 


Commissioner McCarthy thinks it is. It is heartening 
to have a person in his responsible position not con- 
fining his criticism to legalities. Anybody who calls 
himself a follower of Christ must think it is. Our Lord's 
opinion is recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel, chapter 
6: 
Therefore, when thou givest alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do... 
But when thou givest alms, do not let thy left 
hand know what thy right hand is doing, so that 
thy alms may be given in secret; and thy Father, 
who sees in secret, will reward thee. 


A wonderful ideal, no doubt. But that’s not the way 
to sell soap. 
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WHEN THE FEBRUARY 13 Tide—Magazine of 
Sales and Advertising Trends—reached the remote 
shore of America’s editorial offices, it found itself 
submerged for a time in the ebb and flow of some 
two hundred and fifty other magazines that come 
flooding in on us in the course of a month. But Tide 
will tell. A trade journal so chock-full of commentary 
on our technological age cannot be long ignored. 

If yours is a morbid curiosity about the secret 
workings of the advertising world, Tide has your name 
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on it. Every page is studded with such pearly items 
as whether Ward Wheelock (an advertising firm, in 
case this worries you) can hold both Whitman’s candy 
and Valley Forge beer, the news that pink Dreft is 
the latest starter in the “detergent derby,” and the 
announcement that Arnold Bakers are just about ready 
to launch a campaign to sell the American public 
frozen bread. 

Tide is a one-way ticket to a kind of Wonderland. 
These madcap fellows who invent names like Can-a- 
Pop, Super-Coola and Bev-Rich for canned soft drinks, 
who go on the principle that there is a “sonic barrier 
in advertising” this side of which all money spent is 
wasted, who think up captions like “Live Mermaids 
Attractively Packaged” for makers of corrugating 
equipment—one might gather they had no worries in 
the world. 

But their journal tells a different story. It shows 
the admen at their wearisome work of elucubrating 
the snappy slogan. It reveals them as they toil over 
their lexicons in pursuit of the toothsome phrase, as 
they laboriously climb the Everest of the new angle. 
It bares their furrowed brows as they debate the wis- 
dom of Campbell’s recent disclosure of the identity 
of the eight ingredients of V-8 Cocktail Juice. (Did 
you know that beets and watercress were in there?) 

This issue carries a full-length story of the Genera! 
Motors Motorama, held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York Jan. 21-26. In case you missed the show, 
here are some highlights of Tide’s inside information 
on the Waldorf display: cost, $2 million; people who 
cued (sic) up to pass the sacred portals, 206,000; 
number of 15-foot flower-laden shrimp boats, 5; num- 
ber of pieces in orchestra, 27; displays, 182; to haul 
the hosts from Michigan, 2 special 18-car sections of 
The Detroiter; invited dealers, engineers, guests, 5,000. 
Of how GM readied their big show, we read: 

All the week before, it looked like the circus had 

booked the Waldorf instead of the Garden, as 

trucks and vans disgorged the props and accoutre- 

ments of the GM portrait. 
And then, when everything from dream cars to all- 
electronic kitchens of tomorrow had been arranged 
in the big ballroom, when showgirls and models had 
poised themselves on each of the six turntables, when 
gray-uniformed attendants had taken their stations— 
chamois in hand—around the assorted Cadillacs and 
alongside the centerpiece (an XP-21 Firebird), it all 
became “a modern Noah’s Ark crowded with what 
seemed like one of every conceivable delight of 20th 
century technology.” 

Here is another fascinating story. It all happened 
when Skuff Shine children’s shoe polish changed its 
name to Scuffy, turned out a “high-impulse” package, 
began selling supermarkets and hired a dynamic pro- 
moter named O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien, one suspects, is 
a bit of a high-impulse package himself. In Tide lan- 
guage, he has been hypoing sales to a fare-thee-well. 
His “in-store demonstrations, 10¢ coupon deals, a two- 
for-one banded deal, self-liquidating premiums, movie 


parties and jingle contests” are topped only by the 
fact that Mr. O’Brien has given away “more than a 
million party hats.” 

Now the big Scuffy problem is how to keep custom- 
ers buying Scuffy after they have outgrown scuff- 
proof polish. We are confident that Mr. O’Brien will 
find a way. “After all,” he says, “once you start a revo- 
lution, you just can’t stop.” 

Vend—the Magazine of Automatic Merchandising 
—runs a full-page advertisement in this issue of Tide. 
Vend’s ad leads off with this arresting statement: 
“When a vending machine talks, it sells more.” Your 
initial reaction to that one may be a touch of mild 
consternation. Just imagine the feelings of the first cus- 
tomer to approach a cigarette machine in which there 
had been secretly mounted a small tape player. As 
his coin touches the insert slot, a still, persuasive voice 
urges him to push the button for Cavaliers instead of 
the brand he had in mind. That could be unsettling. 

One thing is quite clear. Vend rejects determinism, 
postulates freedom of the will: “Device gives the cus- 
tomer time to change his mind, switch to another 
brand.” Tests show that 13 per cent change their 
minds. Vend doesn’t tell what percentage of prospec- 
tive customers never recover from the nasty jolt of 
being talked to by a slot machine, or what percentage 
give up smoking entirely after this experience, on the 
assumption that nicotine has unstrung their synapses. 

The best thing about Tide is that almost every para- 
graph fairly bristles with human interest, with some 
piercing insight into the human heart. To choose from 
a rich vein of illustrations, the article on packaging 
will serve as well as any. 

The setting is Kennedy’s up in Boston. What took 
place at Kennedy's will be happening soon in every 
department store in the land. Some little time ago, 
Kennedy’s had some left-over, odd-sized shirts. These 
poor, unattractive shirts lay neglected on the shelves 
of the stock room. 

One day a bright young sales manager got this 
idea: wrap them in cellophane. No sooner were the 
shirts decked out in their new cellophane wrappers 
and put on a self-service counter, without special no- 
tice or markdown, than every last shirt was snapped 
up in what Tide calls “zipper-fast” time. “It must 
have been the crackle that got the customer,” said a 
Kennedy executive. Now stores all over the nation 
are gleefully reporting that their cellophane wrapping 
machines are working time-and-a-half. People, it 
seems, will buy anything that crackles. 

Have you heard about—or heard—what is called 
4-D advertising? A Buffalo air-conditioning outfitter 
was the first to experiment with a sales talk on paper 
—a record you can tear out, take home and play over 
and over when company comes. “First read it, then 
play it,” says Tide. Just tear along the perforated line, 
and there you have a recorded sales talk ready to slip 
onto your 78 r.p.m. record player. Its originators, 
Sight ’n’ Sound Enterprises, New York, are turning 
away customers for 4-D advertising. 
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This issue of Tide reports part of a recent speech 
by the President of the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. His topic was the dif- 
ference between newswriting and editorializing: “Re- 
member the town crier? He called out, ‘It’s 9 o'clock.’ 
That was a fact. And then he shouted, ‘. . . and all’s 
well.’ That was an editorial comment.” 

After allowing Tide to speak (more or less) for it- 
self, let's conclude with just a few lines of editorial 
comment. 

Suppose our civilization to have been utterly de- 


1] 


stroved by a few exchanges of hydrogen bombs. Al! 


the museums and libraries have been blasted int 
empty, smoking shells. Imagine, as in the kingdom of 
Ozymandias, how 
Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
All that remains as source-material for future his. 
torians is an issue of Tide sealed in a time capsule, 
Having led some eager scholar to this sacred depos. 
tory of the history of our times, let us slip quietly away, 
leaving him to pore over these precious vestiges of , 
vanished age. THURSTON Davis 





London letter 
The literary scene matches London’s weather—rather 
mild, predominantly overcast and marked only occa- 
sionally by bright spells. Such brightness as there is 
appears mainly in the better journals and magazines. 
Malcolm Muggeridge has brought to Punch new 
vigor and humor, and pungent satire on parliamentary 
and other foibles, making it a delightful mirror of 
Britain at its best and funniest. Another excellent bit 
of editing appears in the London Magazine, a new 
monthly review of literature, launched in February 
by John Lehmann and featuring such eminent writers 
as T. S. Eliot, Louis Macneice, Elizabeth Bowen and 
Elizabeth Jennings (one of England’s most gifted re- 
cent poets). Well-known as editor of New Writings, 
Lehmann displays in this new venture a clear-cut 
policy and a sure instinct for literary values. Not since 


Eliot’s Criterion or Connolly’s Horizon has there been | 


a journal dedicated primarily to literature with the 
standards of excellence this newcomer promises to 
uphold. 

Two other journals—both of them international in 
scope—deserve comment. Encounter, now in its fifth 
month, is edited by Stephen Spender and a less-known 
American, Irving Kristol. An attractive, readable pot- 
pourri of literature, art and politics, sponsored by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, Encounter is self- 
consciously right-of-center, publishes competent sty]l- 
ists such as Aldous Huxley and Mary McCarthy but 
is not yet sure of either its principles or its direction. 
An even more pretentious “hands-across-the-sea” un- 
dertaking, Perspectives, is a quarterly financed by th: 
Ford Foundation as a show-case of American culture. 
No expense is spared to provide fine paper, excellent 
full-color plates and supposedly top-flight writers 
(most of them in varying degrees “liberals” ); but it 
presents at best a one-sided, avant-garde sort of cul- 
ture not likely to impress older British readers. 

There is no dearth of new books, though there are 
few of exceptional significance. The most widely ac- 
claimed recent biography is Edgar Johnson’s monu- 
mental Charles Dickens. A smaller work (and one 
that is excellent in every way) is Iris Origo’s Leopardi. 

Aside from Joyce Cary’s latest work, Except thi 
Lord, there has been little in the way of worth-while 
fiction. William Sansom’s A Bed of Roses is well-writ- 
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ten but, like so much contemporary British fiction, 
rather insubstantial. There are few (or no) indications 
that younger writers are ready to challenge the emi- 
nence of Cary and Greene. 

It would be unfair (even in this necessarily inade- 
quate survey) to ignore the appearance of an aston- 
ishingly gifted young Catholic writer, Vincent Cronin, 
whose first book, The Golden Honeycomb, appeared 
in January. In this fascinating travel-book, Mr. Cronin 
seeks to trace in Sicily the golden honeycomb given 
to Aphrodite by Daedalus in the ancient myth, for 
which the author discovers not a little evidence. 
Cronin writes with uncommon perception, imagina- 
tion and vividness; these are qualities to justify eager 
expectation of his next work. 

If there are few outstanding literary successes to 
report, there have been several notable performances 
in ballet and music. Londoners are accustomed to the 
best in these two arts and get it with enviable 
frequency. 

Shortly before Christmas, the Soviet Ballet and Folk- 
Dancers gave a series of performances at the Royal 
Albert Hall. The male dancers were exceptionally 
good, in particular Georgi Farmanyantz in Punis 
“Classical Variations” and in a fiery Ukrainian Dance 
from the ballet Taras Bulba. Earlier in the season, 
there were visits from a small, quite disappointing 
Viennese Ballet and from a large, expert Danish 
troupe. The best dancing this season, however, was 
provided in late January by the Grand Ballet du Mar- 
quis de Cuevas, featuring Alicia Markova, Marjorie 





Rev. D. A. Bischoff, S.J., is now in England doing 
research on Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
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fallchief, Rosella Hightower and Georges Skibine. 
tondon’s own Sadler’s Wells Ballet, recently back 
fom America, opens soon at Covent Garden with i 
new version of Coppelia, Cinderella and The Sleeping 
Beauty. 

Turning to music, one scarcely knows what to single 
out for comment; London seems to attract every great 
orchestra, virtuoso and singer. Early in the season. 
Isaac Stern brought his audience at the Albert Hall to 
its feet by his masterful playing of Lalo’s difficult 
Violin Concerto. Igor Oistrakh, the brilliant young 
Russian violinist, evoked a similar response with his 
handling of Khachaturyan’s Concerto, a spirited per- 
formance of a most demanding composition. Shura 
Cherkassky recently displayed amazing powers of in- 
terpretation and technique in playing with new in- 
sights and great gusto Grieg’s normally hackneyed 
Piano Concerto. 

Gigli, despite his sixty-three years, is singing in a 
series of three recitals at the Royal Albert, which was 
sold out weeks in advance. Sir Malcolm Sargent is to 
conduct the London Symphony, organ, massed choir 
and soloists, early in March, in Elgar’s majestic Dream 
of Gerontius—a perennial favorite with London audi- 
ences. Also under the baton of Sir Malcolm, the Royal 
Choral Society presented, on March 1, Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. 

London is seldom sparkling or gay in the manner 
of Paris. The weather and the British temperament 
militate against that. But for those who like good read- 
ing, excellent ballet and music, as well as good plays— 
about which our next letter will have something to sa. 
-London offers much that is exciting and some things 
that are memorable. D. A. BiscHorr 


Subscription TV 

On the mirageous horizon that is the future of the 
mass-communication media, no other single element 
now in evidence looms nearly so great with potential 
for tremendous change as does pay-as-you-see or sub- 
scriber television. The leisure-time habits of this na- 
tion—or of any nation adopting toll video—surely must 
alter radically if and when this new system is intro- 
duced. For it promises to affect drastically the econ- 
omy, if not the art, of movies, the legitimate theatre. 
opera, advertising, sports, commercial TV and even 
education. 

From an original half-dozen or more schemes, the 
field now has narrowed down to three principal outfits 
seeking to bring you—and charge you directly for— 
exclusive sporting events, first-run motion pictures and 
other top-flight TV entertainment. These plans are 
called, respectively, Telemeter, Skiatron and Phono- 
vision, 

Telemeter, now controlled by Paramount Pictures. 
Inc, has since last December been conducting con- 
tinuing tests in Palm Springs, Calif., using studio- 
fresh, high-budgeted motion pictures to make brighter 
the hours of those citizens whose sets are equipped to 


receive the films. Under the Telemeter method, a de- 
coder box attached to the home receiver indicates the 
charge for each show, accepts the coins from the home 
viewer and keeps a record, on tape, of the programs 
selected. When the fee, which may be anywhere from 
a dime to two dollars, is deposited, the decoder un- 
scrambles the jigsaw design on your screen’s mosaic 
and permits the program of your choice to come 
through. At the present time, there are no commercials 
to interrupt the showing of the movies and, largely 
because of this, Palm Springs residents are enthusi- 
astic about the Telemeter experiments. 

Skiatron, which last year conducted similar tests in 
the New York City area, makes use of a plasticized 
cardboard “key” that is bought in advance by the 
viewer and inserted in the set’s decoder, making shows 
available for a week at a time. 

Phonovision, operating along basically similar lines, 
has been developed by Zenith Corporation’s president, 
Commander McDonald, who staged his experiments in 
Chicago early in 1953 and at that time fought des- 
perately though in vain to force Hollywood to release 
some late “A” feature-length pictures for his tests. 
Under his system, the unscrambling is ordered and 
carried out by telephone and, along with your tele- 
phone bill, you receive a monthly statement of the 
charges for your pay-as-you-see entertainment. 

The Federal Communications Commission must ap- 
prove all of these proposed projects before they may 
be put into regular service. It is most probable that 
the FCC will decide in the very near future whether 
toll TV is truly in the public interest, convenience and 
necessity. Since some top motion-picture companics 
have seized on toll TV as a means of salvation for 
Hollywood and since, in any event, ordinary television 
shows would still be available on other channels, it is 
a safe bet that approval will be granted. 

If and when that happens, repercussions will be felt 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Over in London, Sir 
Alexander Korda, London Films head and a member 
of the board of Associated Broadcasting Development 
Corp., a firm which urges sponsored video for Great 
Britain, has recently become quite vocal in his ad- 
vocacy of subscription television. His argument is that, 
to furnish the public with the best TV programs, more 
money is needed than the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration can obtain from license fees or than adver- 
tisers will spend on sponsored shows. 

Korda, in asking that his Government allocate an 
experimental waveband for the purpose, declared that, 
imaginatively used, toll television could play the same 
revolutionary part in the distribution of entertainment 
as the rotary press played in the distribution of books 
and newspapers. It would seem, from here, that Eng- 
lishmen, used to paying a direct fee for their listening 
and viewing and for the most part holding commercial 





William A. Coleman is former chairman of Radio and 
TV Division in the Department of Communication 
Arts at Fordham University. 
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broadcasting in disdain, should be won over easily 


to Sir Alex’s viewpoint. 


In the United States, the fight for public acceptance 
may be more difficult. To many viewers, this may seem 
to be just another form of television and, since they 
have been conditioned to receiving TV gratis, even the 
offer of new movies, Broadway plays and champion- 
ship prize fights may not move them to pay for some- 
thing which they have grown accustomed to receive 


free of charge. 


Many experts consider pay-as-you-see video inevit- 
able. A number of its advocates view it as an answer 
to the “over-commercialization” from which TV now 


suffers. The assumption is that when toll TV arrives it 


will have no intrusive advertising. What most people 
including writers on the subject, have overlooked j 
the fact that many advertising agency executives se 
toll TV as the only solution to spiraling commercig) 
video production costs. They feel that when TV ne. 
works number 750 or more stations and web ting 
charges mount accordingly, the ultimate answer muy 
be some form of subscription television—but wit) 
commercials added. 

Whatever the final solution, the probability is stron, 
that fee-supported video will develop into a big, bhy. 
tering business in the next few years. Whether yo, 
like it or not, there’s a coin-box in your future, 


WituraM A. CoLeman 











The Passion and the Shroud 
A DOCTOR AT CALVARY 








By Pierre Barbet, M.D. Tr. by the 
Earl of Wicklow. Kenedy. 178p. $3 


In telling the story of our Lord’s 
Passion, the evangelists with instinc- 
tive reverence narrate only the bare 
facts and omit the harrowing details. 
Nor were such details necessary since 
their readers were well acquainted 
with the Roman method of scourging 
and crucifixion. 

Sparing as is the written account, 
it appears that divine providence has 
left us another and quite detailed rec- 
ord of the passion in the Holy Shroud 
of Turin. Is this traditional relic the 
winding-sheet in which the dead body 
of Christ was wrapped? Dr. Barbet, 
surgeon at the Hépital Saint-Joseph, 
Paris, is convinced that it is. It is dif- 
ficult for the reader not to share his 
conviction. 


Recent interest in the Shroud dates 
back to 1898, when a photographer 
took some pictures of it. In develop- 
ing the plates he found that the vague 
imprint of a body on the cloth was 
an accurate and complete negative 
image which, when photographed, 
resulted in a positive image on the 
negative film. This positive image re- 
vealed an abundance of details, and 
in particular a face of serene majesty, 
unrivaled by any artistic masterpiece. 


By means of enlarged photographs 
Dr. Barbet has subjected the Shroud 
to the close scrutiny of an experienced 
surgeon. He has tested his observa- 
tions by anatomical experiments. If his 
medical language makes at times for 
tedious reading, one is nevertheless 
impressed with the conclusions he is 
able to draw concerning the details of 
the Passion. 


For example, the thorns were not 
arranged on our Lord’s head in the 
form of a circlet, but covered the 
whole top of the head, fastened in 
place by a cap woven of reeds. 


Barbet joins the scholars who hold 
that Jesus carried only the horizon- 
tal beam of the cross. His arms were 
outstretched on either side and the 
beam fastened by ropes to the arms 
and across the back. The nails were 
not driven through the palms of the 
hands, but through the wrists. Only 
one nail fastened the feet. The knees 
were bent, the right foot was placed 
flat against the wood, the left foot 
crossed in front, and the nail driven 
between the second and third toes. 

The author describes the determin- 
ing cause of death as asphyxiation. 
The body of Christ sagged, leaving 
the full weight on the hands. He could 
inhale, but only with difficulty could 
He exhale. This gradually resulted in 
cramps and progressive suffocation. 
He relieved this condition by throw- 
ing His weight on the one nail in the 
feet and drawing Himself up. This 
enabled Him to breathe more freely 
for a time. 

The author concludes that the im- 
prints on the Shroud are definitely 
not the work of an artist or a forger. 
They are not due to human hands, 
but were formed spontaneously, al- 
though we do not know with scientific 
certainty how and when they were 
produced. The book contains some 
excellent photographic reproductions 
of the Shroud. 

This profoundly moving study of 
the Passion is the March selection of 
the Catholic Book Club. 


BERNARD J. Munnay, S.]. 





SELF-PORTRAIT OF CHRIST 





By Edward A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D. Holy Shroud Guild. 128p. $1 


A letter drafted in 1389 is sometimes 
called the first written record, after 
the Gospel of St. John, of the Holy 
Shroud, but it is also the first known 
document to repudiate the authen- 
ticity of the Shroud. It declares that 
about the year 1354 an artist con- 
fessed that he had painted the Shroud. 
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In 1902, photographic studies of 
the Shroud were presented to the 
French Academy as evidence that the 
Shroud could not possibly have been 
painted. The positive image which ap. 
pears on the negative plate when the 
Shroud is photographed, it was ar. 
gued, means that the image on the 
Shroud is already a negative, and no 
artist could have painted, or even 
conceived, such a negative. 

Impressed by the evidence, promi. 
nent doctors, professors of legal med- 
icine and other scientists made further 
studies and were convinced. Now Fr. 
Wuenschel, director of the Redemp. 
torist Institute of Higher Studies in 
Rome and honorary president of the 
Holy Shroud Guild in America, pre- 
sents the modern case against the un- 
known artist of 1354. 

Despite the array of experts and 
the remarkable statements of many 
Popes in favor of the Shroud (espe- 
cially Pius XI, who had studied the 
whole matter personally), many Scrip- 
ture scholars are skeptical. Some hold 
that St. John’s account of Christ's 
burial will not allow them to admit 
the Shroud of Turin as genuine. 

Fr. Wuenschel meets the difficulties 
head-on (and with some heat when 
he has to deal with obstinate oppo- 
nents). He exposes the letter of 1389 
as a dubious thing at best, and goes 
behind the year 1354 to find histor- 
ical evidence of the Shroud as far 
back as the fifth century. He exposes 
defective reconstructions of Christ’ 
burial and harmonizes the evidence of 
the Shroud with the complete Gospel 
account. 

Though this is the best book yet 
published in English (and the first 
by an author of this stature) to show 
why and how the Shroud of Turin 
is a self-portrait of Christ, it is not 
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the last word. One might object, for 
eample, when Fr. Wuenschel says 
imply that the soudarion, the cloth 
mentioned by St. John in connection 
with the head of Christ, was “more 
probably” the “winding-sheet folded 
over the head.” Can this be recon- 
ciled with John 20:7? At least it is 
not dealing adequately with that text, 
which is proposed by many as an in- 
superable objection against the Shroud. 

Those, however, who have read Fr. 
Wuenschel’s articles in the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, refuting Fr. Braun, 
OP., of Fribourg (“advocatus diaboli” 
of the Shroud), expect full treatment 
of all such fine points, historical and 
medico-legal as well as scriptural, in 
the future comprehensive work for 
which this book is really a prelude. 

The great service of this book is 
that it restores the whole dispute 
about the Shroud to its proper status 
quaestionis. It shows that present-day 
opposition is really a return to the 
position of Chevalier and others at 
the beginning of the century, and 
directs attention to the evidence 
brought to light since 1931. 

After reading this book one will 
understand why Pius XI referred to 
the Shroud as an “august memoria! of 
the great mystery of our redemption.” 
The book will inject realism into any- 
one’s Lenten reading. 

Water M. Assor, S.J. 


Slashing sleight-of-hand 
COMPANY MANNERS 








By Louis Kronenberger. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 229p. $3 


Subtitled “A Cultural Inquiry into 
American Life,” this book is caustic, 
witty, vastly entertaining and strangely 
irritating, provocative—and quite mis- 
leading, for the author indulges in 
some nifty sleight-of-hand. 

Mr. Kronenberger, to be honest 
with him, practically tells us that 
he is going to fool us, but his tones 
are so dulcet that we are lulled into 
the slumbrous attitude that so well- 
spoken a young man couldn’t do any- 
thing so shady. Here’s the trick: the 
author admits in his prefatory note: 


this book attempts nothing like 
the scope its subtitle suggests 
... actually it is concerned only 
with such aspects of American 
life as I know something about— 
the professional and intellectual 
world, and the urban middle and 
upper-middle class. 


That is a frank enough delimitation, 
certainly, but as the reader plunges 
into the body of the book, he begins 
to lose sight—perhaps because the 
author himself seems to lose sight— 


of the fact that this is a very limited 

study. Recurring again and again are 

attitudes, if not phrases, which sug- 

gest that all Americans are . . . Amer- 

ican culture generally is... we are 
. . such and such, 

Heaven knows that very, very much 
Mr. Kronenberger has to say is sound 
enough, has needed saying long 
enough, and is here said well enough 
to be given a warm welcome. For he 
is saying things like this: this is the 
age when the blatant god Publicity 
has dethroned the modest goddess 
Privacy; when sloppy manners, the 
offspring, he feels, of mawkishly “dem- 
ocratic” familiarity, have routed deli- 
cacy and consideration in social in- 
tercourse; when the desire to conform 
and “belong” drowns in a democratic 
treacle the last vestiges of true in- 
dividuality. 

To this sad state of affairs the mo- 
vies, TV, commercialized art, idolized 
Big Business and other cultural trait- 
ors in our midst have contributed 
more than their lamentable share. But 
they would not have been able to do 
their nefarious business were it not 
for the more basic facts that the Amer- 
ican people (there is that “we” again) 
are not artistic, but rather tinkerers 
and fixers. 

We are never content to leave well 
enough alone, even in cultural matters. 
The opera Carmen becomes Carmen 
Jones; then comes the streamlined TV 
version of that; then a condensed 
Reader’s Digest version; then a comic 
strip—and so on, until we get the 
little-finger-nail version that will ap- 
pear in the quickest-of-quick mag- 
azines, called Pfft. 

Mr. Kronenberger says this and 
much more that makes one want to 
come out fighting when one can stop 
chuckling and nodding one’s head in 
sad agreement. His chapter on humor, 
for example, is properly critical of the 
wisecrack, the gag, but I feel he is 
totally off base when he maintains 
American humor has no sense of the 
melancholy, the tragic. This may be 
true of our workaday vocal humor, 
but it is emphatically not true of the 
best of our written humor. Has Mr. 
Kronenberger never considered Thur- 
ber or E. B. White? 

For every sophisticate, dilettante, 
getter-ahead, in the society Mr. Kro- 
nenberger knows and _ anatomizes, 
there are thousands, I firmly believe, 
of Americans sincerely devoted to art 
and culture, and seriously concerned 
with the social problems that exercise 
the author. It would be interesting to 
find out who buys his book. If only 
those who really need it buy it, I’m 
afraid Mr. Kronenberger will not have 
a best-seller on his hands. 

Haroip C, GARDINER 
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Common defense needed 





RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 





By J. Hutchison Cockburn. John Knox. 
140p. $2.50 





THE CHURCH UNDER COMMUNISM 





Philosophical Library. 79p. $2.75 





REPORT FROM CHRISTIAN 
EUROPE 





By Stewart Winfield Herman. 212p. 
$2.50 


Thanks to the ecumenical movement, 
as well as to their official links with 
their co-religionists in Eastern Europe, 
Protestants have a lively interest in the 
fate of religion behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. These three studies are evidence 
of this interest and will be particularly 
valuable in aiding Catholics to un- 
derstand the viewpoint of Protestants 
on this subject of common concern. 
No concerted action in defense of re- 
ligion against Communism will be 
possible if Catholics, for their part, 
do not comprehend the several rather 
important points upon which Prot- 
estants differ from them. 

The Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, J. Hutchison Cockburn, be- 
gins his report, based on long and 
direct acquaintanceship with the re- 
ligious problems of Eastern Europe, 
with the pertinent question, “What 
is religious freedom?” His discussion 
of this question avoids stereotyped 
thinking and alone is worth the price 
of the book. The present situation in 
each of the captive countries, as well 
as in the Soviet Union, up to August, 
1952, is then passed in review. 

Dr. Cockburn has mild but firm 
reproaches to make to the Czech 
collaborationist theologian Dr. Hrom- 
adka, and gentle admonitions to the 
Swiss theologian Karl Barth. Accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Scottish 
cleric, the Communists, having failed 
to destroy religion by eliminating its 
leaders, are now embarked on a long- 
term policy of devitalization and un- 
dermining of the churches by “scien- 
tific” education and every means of 
propaganda in the hands of the state. 

The Church under Communism is 
a report submitted in May, 1952 by 
the Commission on Communism to the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. This is another precise fac- 
tual report covering both Catholic 
and Protestants, as well as Orthodox 
matters. The commission emphasizes 
that the challenge of communism calls 
for catholicity of outlook and of action 
everywhere. The colossal force which 


is now shaking the world is “making 
a determined attack on the great 
Christian fundamentals upon which 
all the various communions are built.” 
The report urges the importance of 
study groups, a suggestion that Cath- 
olics should apply to themselves. The 
Communist menace has made neces- 
sary a wider appreciation of the im- 
pact of social and economic questions 
upon religious matters. 

Dr. Herman was long stationed in 
Europe as the representative of the 
Lutheran World Federation Service 
to Refugees. His report deals only in 
part with the churches behind the 
Iron Curtain, but his observations, 
particularly on Catholicism, demand 
reading and reflection. 

Though all three of these books 
agree that there is persecution going 
on behind the Iron Curtain, they reg- 
ister at various points disagreement 
with the general attitude of the Cath- 
olic Church on Church-State problems 
and with the record of individual] 
prelates. To very many Protestants 
the Catholic Church appears as a po- 
litical force, and her protests often 
seem to them a negative defense of 
ancient prerogatives not worth fight- 
ing for. The cause of Cardinal Mind- 
szentv was not strengthened, in the 
opinion of Dr. Herman, by his stand 
on political and economic issues. Dr. 
Cockburn, after a remarkably svmpa- 
thetic treatment, ends by saying that 
the Cardinal’s tactics were too intran- 
sigent and are difficult to defend. 
Both writers, however, attest their ad- 
miration for his courage and inten- 
tions. 

Dissatisfaction with the role and 
record of the Catholic Church behind 
the Iron Curtain is but a secondary 
element in these studies. Far more in 
evidence are the grounds for close co- 
operation among all religious forces in 
defense against the global strategy of 
communism. Rosert A. GRAHAM 





MRS. SEARWOOD’S SECRET 
WEAPON 





By Leonard Wibberley. Little, Brown. 
214p. $3.50 


How a man whose childhood was 
spent in the Ireland of the ’twenties 
can condescend to the comparatively 
tame English scene is beyond this re- 
viewer. And another point: would a 
lady of fifty-four ever say in our day: 
“T am an elderly woman?” Now that 
I have picked two quarrels with Mr. 
Wibberley, I should like to tell him 
that I found his Mrs. Searwood to be 
a dear and her adventures—in the 
jargon of a much younger generation— 
nothing short of terrific. 

One afternoon during a bomber raid 
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of World War I, Mrs. Searwood j 
ordered into a doorway by the ghog 
of an American Indian. He ‘is a spisi 
of no common sort, for he had arrive; 
in England with Pocahontas. Fearip, 
reprisal from her sire, he stayed 9, 
after her death. When he himself died 
the thought of an eternity with }j 
barbarous kin filled his civilized shaq, 
with horror. Up to date he has g. 
tended all the university lectures anj 
read every book in the British \fy. 
seum. And now Mrs. Searwood’s rp. 
semblance to a seventeenth-centyy 
ancestress so touches the noble Savage 


that he is prompted to materialize fo, } 


her special benefit and our delight, 
The lady is never surprised. She jus 
pours herself another cup of tea, cop. 
templating the Indian. They both leaye 
London for the village of Lower Pup. 
ton le Soeur to meet the usual engag. 
ing assortment of odd people that one 
always meets in good English novel; 
Chief White Feather, Old Grady, , 
more plebian spook, and Mrs, Sear. 
wood all help RAF pilot Ronnie 
Briggs to help win the war. How Px. 
son Pendlebury succumbs to the 
widow’s charms and how her gentle 
malice outwits a famous psychiatrist 
are part of the fun. 
The illustrations by Warren Chap. 
pell are pleasantly in the Punch gem. 
Auice K. McLarney 





LUCREZIA BORGIA 





By Maria Bellonci. Harcourt, Brace. 
343p. $5 


Around the name of Borgia and the 
Borgia Pope, Alexander VI (1492- 
1503), legend has sprouted with a 
tropical luxuriance. The fact that the 
spiritual head of Christendom exhib- 
ited in his person the splendor and the 
vices of renaissance Italy, gave a fas- 
cinating color to tales told and stories 
recounted. A secular prince could have 
done as much and more and gone all 
but unnoticed in history and in legend. 
But when a Pope carried on as did 
Rodrigo Borgia with his mistresses and 
illegitimate children, of whom Lucre- 
zia was one, history will become fas- 
cinating and legend lurid. 

Lynn Thorndike with admirable 
candor admitted (Commonweal, Dec. 
17, 1925) that in former lectures to 
college undergraduates he generously 
sprinkled history’s record with legen¢- 
ary fabrications. Few Catholic histor- 
ians have endeavored to whitewash the 
name of this Pontiff. Msgr. de Roo 
tried to do so years ago and failed, 
nor did Orestes Ferrara have much 
success later. The classical historian of 
the Popes, Ludwig von Pastor, clearly 
separates fact from legend, as does the 
distinguished Anglican Bishop Creig!- 
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ton and the fair-minded Protestant 
Woodward. 

When one reads Maria Bellonci’s 
gossipy book it is necessary to keep 
these observations in mind, for the first 
half is perforce almost a biography of 
Rodrigo Borgia. Lucrezia’s third hus- 
hand was Alfonso d’Esie, Duke of 
Ferrara. Here the Duchess spent com- 

aratively tranquil years. But legend 
has clustered about Lucrezia’s name 
with almost the same richness as about 
that of her father. 

She was made out as a lost and im- 
moral woman, but Pastor, Sabatini and 
others have rebuilt her reputation from 
the authentic record. She did have 
several love affairs (and who did not 
in the courts of the Italian Renais- 
sance?). Two were evidently platonic. 
Two others are unproven, but here 
our author falls into the repeated 
error of beginning with a supposition 
or a probability and ending with an 
alleged certainty. 

Maria Bellonci picks up too readily 
the gossip of such writers as Cattanei, 
Giovio and Guicciardini. She says she 
knows they cannot be trusted; yet she 
inclines to believe them. Her sprightly 
narrative is sprinkled with dark in- 
nuendos. She purports to tell us what 
Lucrezia was thinking at such and 
such a time, she misses the legality of 
Cesare Borgia’s reconquest of the Ro- 
magna, and she makes an undercurrent 
of sensuality flow throughout her 
pages. But she is gifted with a woman’s 
appreciation of the spiritual quality 
of love. 

Her feminine eye misses not one de- 
tail of the pomp and the pageantry, 
the luxury and the jewels of the men 
and women of this fabulous time. The 
author has seen a very large part of the 
documentation; has discovered fresh 
materials; has read, seemingly, all the 
secondary works pertinent to the sub- 
ject, and has composed a book which 
makes fascinating reading. 

However, for the reasons given 
above, numerous parts of it cannot be 
accepted as authentic history. The 
book will help to perpetuate the Borgia 
legend. PETER MASTEN DUNNE 





THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS 





By Ewen Montagu. Lippincott. 160p. 
$2.75. 


As Shakespeare’s Caesar loved to hear 
of lions betrayed by simple traps, the 
reader today will be delighted that the 
German High Command in World 
War II was deceived by a man who 
never existed. The plan, “Operation 
Mincemeat,” was simple; it succeeded 
through sheer daring and ingenious 
execution. Reading of it now, twelve 
years later, is an exciting experience. 


The military situation in 1942 clear- 
ly called for such a master-stroke. The 
Axis, beaten in Tunisia, awaited the 
invasion of Europe; the Allies, concen- 
trated in North Africa, prepared for 
the final onslaught. The obvious step- 
ping-stone to the German stronghold 
was Sicily, and both sides were well 
aware of it. 

Ewen Montagu, British Intelligence 
Officer, presented the electrifying idea 
to the Allied Chiefs of Staff. Obtain 
a fresh corpse, dress it in a Royal 
Marine’s uniform and put in its pos- 
session a supposed top-secret com- 
munication revealing that the invasion 
of Europe would begin in Greece and 
not in Sicily. Release the body from a 
submarine off the coast of Spain and 
equip it to float into the hands of the 
Nazi agents working there. 

The problem was to find a suitable 
corpse without arousing talk, to give it 
a name, status and personality. How 
do you produce on the scene a man 
who never was-recipient of love let- 
ters and unpaid bills, convincingly 
human? 

With such personal correspondence 
and the official communications, “Ma- 
jor Martin” was turned over to the 
Germans. Captured enemy documents, 
some of them photostated in this vol- 
ume, testify to the excellence of the 
deception. The Axis defense realigned; 
it “fooled Hitler himself.” 

Even so, the Italian campaign re- 
sulted in a nearly disastrous slaughter 
of Allied troops. Who can say but 
that this bold play turned near-defeat 
into victory? 

“Operation Mincemeat” is a tribute 
to British Intelligence. It will long be 
studied, for it serves excellently to 
prove “what a tangled web we weave 
when first we practise to deceive.” 

Joun F. X. Irvine 





THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN 
VIRGINIA, 1570-1572 





By Clifford M. Lewis, S.J. and Albert 
J. Loomie, S.J. U. of North Carolina 
Press. 294p. $7.50 


In 1570 nine Jesuit missionaries land- 
ed on the shores of the Chesapeake. 
They were deserted by their guide, a 
Christian Indian cacique, and some 
months later eight of them were mur- 
dered by a band of savages led by the 
renegade. The Spanish recovered the 
survivor, hanged several Indians and 
abandoned colonization of the Chesa- 
peake. 

These, briefly, are the events that 
form the subject of the present study, 
which is directed principally at estab- 
lishing the probable site of the mission, 
The authors’ over-all difficulty lay in 
reducing vague and inconsistent con- 
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now English, praised by the official organ 
of the Vatican, this is a simple, theologi- 
cally sound book on a timely topic, God’s 
mercy to sinners. Quoting from Scripture 
and the lives of had-been sinners, the 
author has provided an excellent book of 
lenten reading for Religious and laity. 
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DOMINIC SAVIO $2. 


The announcement that 15-year-old Dom- 
inic Savio will be canonized this Marian 
year may come as a surprise to educators 
who bemoan the rise of juvenile delin- 
quency. In this biography of a pupil by 
his teacher, we see how a modern boy, 
exposed to modern evils, can be a Saint. 
A must for teachers and parents. 


Kugler, John J., S.D.B. 
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$2. 
At last, an inexpensive, ready-reference 
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the Psalms and an English translation; 
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temporary accounts to some plausible 
synthesis that might serve as a history 
of the events and a guide to the now 
greatly changed Chesapeake. Their 
findings, which necessarily possess no 
greater finality than a respectable de- 
gree of probability, are that the mis- 
sionaries, after landing at College 
Creek on the north shore of the James, 
journeyed overland to the vicinity of 
Kings Creek or Queens Creek on the 
south shore of the York, where they 
established their settlement. 

The research materials included 
original accounts, pertinent maps and 
the topography of the Chesapeake. 
The findings are presented in three 
parts: narrative history of the mission, 
original documents and their transla- 
tions, and studies of the topography 
and cartography of the region and of 
Ajacan—its Spanish name. To these 
are added several short appendices, a 
bibliography and an index. Since the 
usefulness of such a work—often al- 
most a mere cataloguing of evidence 
—depends largely upon physical or- 
ganization and presentation of mate- 
rial, the authors might also have sup- 
plied a general summary of their find- 
ings, which are spread in particular 
summaries throughout the book. 

Consideration of these findings for 
their relationship to our own history 
must restrict itself to rather fruitless 
speculations on certain possibilities the 
authors discuss in passing. They ask, 
for instance, whether the English 
might have avoided the Roanoke dis- 
aster through a knowledge of prior 
Spanish experiments; and what con- 
nection can be established between 
the murderous cacique of Ajacan and 
Jamestown’s Powhatan. 

Francis X. DuGGAN 





IN THE TWILIGHT OF SOCIALISM 





By Joseph Buttinger. Praeger. 550p. 
$6 


It might be best set down at once: 
this volume has a serious defect. It 
is written as the personal memoir of 
the leader of the underground Social- 
ist movement in Austria in the years 
between the suppression of the party 
by Dollfuss (February, 1934) and the 
end of effective resistance by the 
Nazi conquest in March, 1938. The 
author gives a first-hand account of 
his struggle with the Government, 
the Communists and the many dissi- 
dent Socialists, but beyond noting 
the dates of articles written for the 
party press, he offers no documenta- 
tion whatsoever. Because of the ob- 
scurity of many of the facts on which 
his judgment depends, there is no pos- 
sibility of verification. 

As a partial balance for this de- 


fect, the substance of his recital 
agrees with what is known from 
other sources. It is well-established 
that in the cb Sapo republic, 
limping through the interwar period 
on an inadequate economic base and 
with permanent unemployment, both 
conservatives and  Austro-Marxists 
prepared for violence; that the bour- 
geoisie under Dollfuss used it first 
under the pretext of “liberation from 
the Red Terror”; that after Dollfuss, 
assassination by the Nazis, Schusch- 
nigg retained a will to preserve Aus- 
trian independence, but would make 
no concession to labor to repair the 
breach of 1934, Hence his timid 
fight against Nazism was doomed— 
if it had any chance once Mussolini 
abandoned him in 1935. 

This narrative is enlivened by the 
author’s account of his conversion to 
Marxism as a young workingman, of 
the enormous assurance his Socialist 
faith gave him, of the growth of 
doubt and of his final abandonment 
of the party after his escape from Aus- 
tria, in favor of a non-doctrinaire in- 
tention to work for human welfare. 
This disillusionment might have been 
prophesied for one who consistently 
showed a capacity to examine the 
complex roots of human motivation 
and to explore the myths which have 
proved so attractive to victims of so- 
cial injustice. 

The details of interparty quarrels 
will not interest the general reader. 
But there is much of real value here 
for the student of contemporary 
movements. One appreciates anew 
the appeal of Marxism to a proletari- 
at which gained from it “the mysteri- 
ous happiness of a purposeful life” 
that was denied them in capitalist 
society, and to intellectuals whose 
assumptions were destroyed by the 
First World War. 

One is encouraged by the evidence 
of the blunders and tactlessness of 
the Soviet agents in Austria, who 
were frustrated by resolute will and 
hard work. And one is depressed by 
the account of the difficulties of under- 
ground work and its impotence in the 
face of totalitarian power—the inevi- 
table conclusion being that there is 
little hope for opposition groups be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Finally, it suggests that while 
Marxism in the free nations will 
never be exorcised “merely by saying 
no,” there is hope that “faith in so- 
cial determinism,” which Otto Bauer 
called “the irreplaceable font of 
strength of the Socialist movement,” 
may prove unacceptable and that the 
vigorous presentation of Christian 
socialist philosophy may win a new 
hearing among the rootless of our 
time. J. N. Moopy 
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TO GOVERN IS TO LOVE 
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By F. X. Ronsin, S.J. Trans. by Siste; 
Eugenia Logan, S.P. Society of Saint 
Paul. 287p. $3 


When in 1947 the compendious Poy, 
Mieux Gouverner appeared, discerp. 
ing critics hailed it as a triumph and 
predicted it would become a classic, 
a judgment which the personal appro. 
bation of Pius XII, after the second 
edition, confirmed. For those who 
wanted a résumé of the 500-page co). 
lection of texts relevant to the pyy. 
chology of government in communi- 
ties of religious women, Pére Ronsin, 
in 1952, wrote Gouverner cCest . . . 
Aimer which is, as the author him. 
self points out, less a digest of his 
masterwork than a new book de. 
signed as a complement to the first, 
This admirable translation makes jt 
available now to English readers, [t 
is a splendid treatise and should be 
required reading for all religious su. 
periors; for, while it concerns itself 
primarily with the government of re- 
ligious women, its basic principles 
apply to all, apart from sex. Indeed, 
the editorial board of Civilta Catto. 
lica has endorsed this sentiment, con- 
tending that with minor changes it 
could be addressed to all superiors, 
Thorough, realistic, the fruit of ex. 
perience as well as study, rich in in- 
sights and practical suggestions, it is 
a fine, specified commentary on that 
loveliest and, in some senses, most 
onerous of invitations, “Come, Fol- 
low Me.” Pére Ronsin addresses him- 
self brilliantly to such controversial 
subjects as psychiatry, the zeitgeist, 
temperamental and _ sociological dif. 
ferences in succeeding generations of 
religious candidates; and in the treat- 
ment of all of them emerges as a mind 
poised, authoritative, humble. He is 
a clear teacher, and any superior owes 
it to himself to meditate on his mes- 
sage. WrixtaM A. Donacny, SJ. 





THE PROBLEM OF ABUSE IN 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 





By Joseph M. Becker. Columbia U. 
Press. 440p. $6.50 


Fr. Becker, S) ., who has since become 
a member of the Institute of Social 
Order, St. Louis University, spent the 
entire year of 1946 working in various 
State unemployment-compensation of- 
fices. The object of his study, done on 
a grant from the Social Science Re- 
search Council, was research into the 
problem of “abuse” in the dispensing 
of unemployment-insurance benefits 
The period examined in this pioneering 
work covered the hectic months from 
VJ Day through 1947, a time when 
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5 JESUIT SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATING TEACHERS 
for today and tomorrow 


en 


It is but natural that the Jesuits should have departments 
and schools of education in their universities, for they 
were the first group of educators in history to set up a 
teacher-training program. This was for the training of 
Jesuit teachers for the hundreds of Jesuit secondary 
schools and colleges the Society of Jesus conducted in 
practically all the European countries from the 16th 
through most of the 18th century. 


This Jesuit teacher-training emphasized first and fore- 
most a liberal education as a necessary foundation; then 
followed educational theory, methods, techniques and 
“practice” of “directed” teaching. The Ratio Studiorum 
(1591, 1599) established this program under the title 
of “Academy for the Preparation of Teachers.” 


This immediate and continuing interest in teacher educa- 
tion helped to establish the reputation Jesuit schools 
have enjoyed as teachers of youth. 


Gilbert Highet, in The Art of Teaching (Knopf, 1950) 
singles out three “pillars” of Jesuit education for special 
commendation: the thoroughness of their planning; their 
complementary principle of adaptation of subject matter 
and methods to differences in pupils, classes and ages; 
and the high standard of the books which were studied, 
and, consequently, of the achievement demanded from 
their pupils. , 
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eee CRANWELL ae 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball. tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern eauipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Fev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J 
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SME GUL STEIN A TE 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
are from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y- PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





COME TO THE SOUTH, serve in the mi:=- 
sionary apostolate with the Handmaids 
of the Church. Please write: Sister Mary, 
1840 Pigeon Point Read, Beaufort, South 
Carolina. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—54”, 6”, 614” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Purple Veiling Silk. Free 
Samples. Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 
M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LEATHERCRAFT. FREE “DO-IT-YOUR- 
SELF” Leathercraft Catalog. Tandy 
— Co., Box 791 J3, Fort Worth, 

exas. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS located. Maimone 
Book Search, Box 29, Peck Slip Station, 
New York 38, N. Y. 





“PRIESTLESS COUNTY FOR YEARS— 
NEEDS CHURCH NOW" 68 Catholics 
can’t do it alone. Will you help? Please! 
Rev. Cletus Gillson, St. Andrew’s Mis- 
sion, London, Kentucky. 





SEMINARY FOR JAMAICA—Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Jamaica, B.W-I. are training 
seminarians in two cottages. A decent 
Seminary is badly needed. Can you help 
this noblest of missionary works? Rev. 
Robert Burke, S.J., c/o Jesuit Missions, 
1106 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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the climate was most favorable to 
abuse. 

It is noteworthy that, owing to the 
emphasis President Eisenhower has 
recently given to the necessity of mod- 
ernizing unemployment benefits, some 
of the same issues the author recalls in 
his introductory chapter on the re- 
conversion debates of 1944-45 are 
again being raised. They relate to the 
extension of coverage and the provi- 
sion of more adequate insurance bene- 
fits. 

The author’s survey and classifica- 
tion of the charges of abuse are very 
helpful. He shows an excellent work- 
ing knowledge of the program in dis- 
cussing the administrative handicaps 
to prevention of abuses. For example, 
today, just when the State agencies 
have to handle a rapid increase in 
claims, low salary ranges are creating 
the same personnel problems that Fr. 
Becker found in 1946. 

It must be remembered that unem- 
ployment compensation was estab- 
lished and is administered by the 48 
States. The Social Security Act of 
1935, however, which gave rise to this 
system, requires the States to comply 
with Federal standards. It is an ex- 
ample of “cooperative federalism,” de- 
vised to insure that every State would 
provide unemployment insurance on 
a State-by-State basis, but in such a 
way that national standards would be 
maintained. 

After making a careful analysis of 
the labor market and of unemploy- 
ment claims entered during the recon- 
version period, Fr. Becker indicates a 
strong impression that most payments 
were made in accordance with Fed- 
erally-approved State laws. If unem- 
ployment benefits lowered employ- 
ment in the reconversion period, his 
findings suggest that they did not pro- 
duce serious or socially significant ef- 
fects in this direction. 

The examination of the available 
data on violations is excellent and pro- 
vides the only factual compilation on 
this subject we have so far. The au- 
thor found reliable evidence to be 
scarce as of the time of his survey. 
Many of his conclusions, therefore, had 
to be reached on an impressionistic 
basis. What this study furnishes is an 
example of how far an able economic 
analyst can go toward reaching tenta- 
tive conclusions under the given cir- 
cumstances. 

Since Fr. Becker undertook his re- 
search, some eight years ago, consider- 
able progress has been made in 
investigating improper payments of 
unemployment benefits. Many more 
States have established procedures for 
detecting violators, as he proposed. 
Most States are using a reserve of 
$500,000 from 1954 congressional ap- 
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propriations for State social-security 
administration to investigate random 
samples of claimants. A final appraisal 
of the extent of abuse must, of course, 
await the appearance of these supple. 
mentary facts now becoming available, 

During the reconversion period, the 
author concludes, the unemployment. 
benefits system seems not to have been 
unduly liberal, judged according to 
the provisions of existing law. He be. 
lieves, however, that the more liberal 
provisions of the Kilgore bill of that 
period, if adopted, would have in. 
creased the proportion of violations, 
Nevertheless, he recognizes that some. 
thing as liberal as that bill may eventu. 
ally be enacted, and that it will work 
successfully. He is also of the opinion 
that the evidence of abuse he found 
helps one to understand why some 
States have tightened their unemploy- 
ment-insurance programs since 1946. 
47. 

Readers will find occasion for dis. 
agreement with some of the authors 
observations, For example, many be- 
lieve that the chief factor limiting the 
further development of the system is 
cost, rather than abuse. Others are of 
the opinion that social insurance is 
different from other programs which 
may involve, in Fr. Becker’s words, 
“the ideal of meeting need out of a 
common pocketbook” or “communal 
methods of obtaining our ends.” 

Because many Catholic groups ap- 





Rev. BERNARD J. Murray, S.J., 
head of the Religion Depart- 
ment at Canisius College, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has for five 
years taught college religion 
courses. 

Water M. Assort, S.J., has 
made special studies at Ox- 
ford University. 

Rev. PETER Masten DUNNE, 
S.J., author of Pioneer Black 
Robes on the West Coast and 
other works, is professor of 
history at the University of 
San Francisco. 

Louis F. Bucktey, former 
president of the Catholic Eco- 
nomic Association, is Employ- 
ment Security Representative 
for the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Chicago. 

Rev. JosepH N. Moopy, editor 
of the symposium, The Church 
and Society, is on the faculty 
of Cathedral College, New 


York City. 
Rev. Wituiam A. DOoNaGHY, 
S.J., superior of Campion 


Hall, North Andover, Mass., 
has had long experience in 
retreat work. 
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rove the principle of social insurance 
and advocate its more extended ap- 
plication, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that Catholic scholars contribute 
19 a better understanding of them, as 
Fr. Becker has done. The U. S. hier- 
archy’s 1919 Program of Social Re- 
construction emphasized the impor- 
tance of this subject by devoting more 
space to it than to any other single 
topic. The pronouncement, advocating 
that “the state should make com- 
prehensive provision for insurance 
against illness, invalidism, unemploy- 
ment and old age,” was issued sixteen 
years prior to the enactment of the 
Social Security Act. 

One hopes that the ability, care and 
hard work revealed in this volume 
ll inspire others to make similar 


Wil. 
studies. Louis F. BucKLEY 


THE WORD 


“And He was iransfigured in their 
presence, His face shining like the 
sun, and His garments becoming white 
as snow” (Matt. 17:2; Gospel for sec- 
ond Sunday in Lent). 











Misleading as it is to observe that the 
Son of God, the second Person of the 
most adorable Trinity, came among 
us in disguise, there yet remains a 
certain truth in such a saying. In so 
far as the notion of disguise suggests 
fraudulence and mere seeming, it can 
have nothing to do with the Incarnate 
Word, for the humanity of Christ was 
no trick, no phantom thing, but as 
real and palpable as the humanity ot 
Peter or John or you or me. 

Our Lord was indeed truly man, 
but He was a great deal more. He 
was also truly God, though His divin- 
ity was habitually cloaked and con- 
cealed under the garment of His very 
real flesh, His outer case (as Shakes- 
peare would have said) did belie the 
interior reality. That, precisely, is the 
whole problem of faith in Christ Jesus. 

Striking and impressive is that in- 
cident in our Saviour’s life which is 
remembered in the Gospel of the 
second Sunday of Lent and is known 
as the Transfiguration. The event is 
every way significant. It took place at 
the culminating point of Christ’s Gal- 
ilean ministry. It occurred in strict 
solitude before a trio only of carefully 
chosen witnesses. It involved repre- 
sentatives of the law and the prophecy 
of the Old Dispensation. It was not 
to be publicized before the Resurrec- 
tion, It knows no parallel in the Gos- 
pel history. On what Peter afterwards 
called the holy mountain, and very 


likely in the dead of night, the In- 
carnate Word dropped, for a few 
minutes, the effective disguise of hu- 
man ordinariness, and the white splen- 
dor of the Divine Person flashed 
through His robe of flesh. 

It is immensely heartening to read 
that the three mortal and very human 
witnesses of this unique event, starting 
up from innocent sleep, were not at 
first frightened. In fact, Peter, with 
whom to think was to speak, promptly 
shouted his enthusiastic and joyful ap- 
proval: Lord, it is well that we should 


be here. The Jews of old were firmly 
convinced that to see God with bodily 
eyes was to die, but it is entirely clear 
that a glimpse of something like un- 
veiled divinity only made Peter and 
the others feel wonderful. 

Simon Peter’s hearty if somewhat 
clumsy suggestion merely meant that 
he, for one, was quite willing to re- 
main for a time right where they were, 
and enjoy more of the same. People 
who greatly fear death and think 
about death as a sinking into a ter- 
rifying darkness should meditate long 
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and often on the Transfiguration. 
Perhaps, in that ultimate passage, we 
will be surprised to hear ourselves 
saying, like Peter, Lord, it is well 
that we should be here. 

The immediate reason for the Trans- 
figuration is not difficult to discover. 
The event followed our Lord’s first 
startling prediction of His Passion, and 
was itself followed immediately by 
another casual reference to His com- 
ing death. According to a detail sup- 
plied by St. Luke, the subject of the 
converse between the _ transfigured 
Christ and Moses and Elias was the 
death which He was to achieve at 
Jerusalem. Finally, the three selected 
witnesses were the very ones who 
would later be chosen to witness the 
appalling and shocking humiliation of 
the Agony in the Garden. 

The Transfiguration was a kindly 
and merciful assurance in advance for 
those who might reasonably find it 
difficult to see a Divine Person in one 
whipped and _ thorn-crowned and 
bleeding and battered and laughed at 
and befouled with human spit. For 
the same reason, obviously, wise and 
gentle Mother Church places the 
Gospel of the Transfiguration early in 
the season that always ends with the 
shuddering tragedy of Good Friday. 

Was there ever, in all legend or 
mythology, a god as hidden and 
humble as this magnificent Incarnate 
Word of ours, Who must keep re- 
minding us Who He is? 

Vincent P. McConrry, S.]. 





THEATRE 











PRAISE OF FOLLY. To observe that 
the wives and loves of Henry VIII, 
together with his cleavage from the 
Church, constitute a rich mine of 
dramatic material, is expressing con- 
siderably less than an original thought. 
The mine has been only skimpily ex- 
ploited by playwrights—Shakespeare 
and Maxwell Anderson, to mention 
but two~and still retains a wealth of 
material available for diligent drama- 
tists. Has the story of Catherine of 
Aragon ever been adequately drama- 
tized? Or the tragedy of Wolsey? Or 
the spiritual disintegration of Cran- 
mer? Or the rise and downfall of 
Cromwell? 

Maxwell Anderson has made Anne 
Boleyn a romantic figure, but what 
about Henry’s other wives? There 
must have been drama in the lives of 
Jane Seymour, Catherine Parr and 
even in Henry’s political wife, Anne 
of Cleves. And doesn’t the first Cath- 
erine rate a play of her own? Her 


lines in Shakespeare’s drama certainly 
indicate that she was a woman of 
strength with an interesting story to 
tell. 

In the drama currently offered by 
the Blackfriars Guild, at Blackfriars’ 
Theatre, John McGuire presents a 
rarely observed facet of the Henry 
VIlI-Anne Boleyn affair. His leading 
character is Sir Thomas More who, 
though loyal to the king, refused to go 
along with Henry in his defiance of 
papal authority. 

Dennis Gumey directed the pro- 
duction, probably the best of many 
fine jobs he has done for the Friars, 
and Floyd Allan designed the settings. 
The period costumes, which must 
have cost the Friars a rather pretty 
penny, were selected by Irene Griffin. 
Thanks to their efforts, the production 
has visual beauty and a pleasing 
rhythm of action. 

As for the play, which after all is 
the thing, it is a vivid portrait of a 
man who chose to die rather than 
to condone heresy. Though it is the 
work of a young playwright, the play 
bears the stamp of a very high talent. 
The characters are more than just 
skilfully etched. They are spirited in- 
dividuals. The dialog is not only an 
adequate conveyance for the story; it 
is marching English that frequently 
rises to melody. 

Specially worthy of mention is the 
author’s treatment of Henry. While he 
describes the King as clearly wrong 
in his desire to dissolve his marriage, 
there is no hint of vindictiveness in his 
portrayal of the monarch. Mr. Mc- 
Guire’s Henry, aside from his lechery 
and heresy, is an astute and rather 
lovable autocrat who suffers as much 
as his victim when he feels that affairs 
of state compel him to sign the death 
warrant of a man he loves and re- 
spects. 

Robert Harding, as More, invests 
the role with wisdom and high moral 
purpose, but in the late scenes is prob- 
ably too calm for a man about to have 
his head chopped off. Mark Voland 
is effectively mercurial as Henry, and 
James Millhollin is persuasively ven- 
omous as the snaky, scheming, avar- 
icious Cromwell. Jane Heller is allur- 
ing as the girl whose vanity aimed 
higher than being the king’s mistress 
and drove her to stake all on winning 
a crown. Kathy Phelan is properly 
waspish as More’s really affectionate 


_ wife who does not let affection inter- 


fere with giving Sir Thomas an oc- 
casional tongue-lashing. Iola Llynn is 
disarmingly sweet as More’s daughter. 

The Friars, who have been in busi- 
ness fifteen years, if memory serves 
me right, have probably produced 
better plays than Praise of Folly, but 
never a better written play. Nor does 
your reviewer recall any play that was 
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a superior production job, appealip, 
to the eye, the ear and the intelligen,, 
while fortifying moral resolution, 
Praise of Folly has been schedule; 
to run from February 23 to April 13 
It should be forced to run “by pop 
ular demand” until at least Thank 
giving Day. Readers of this colum 
who prefer mature drama to sy 
meringue as Kind Sir are urged not 
depend on publicity alone to keep th. 
play in production for an extende; 
run. Go to the Blackfriars’ box offic. | 


early and often—early for your oy, | 


tickets, often for those you want ty 
present to your best friends. 
THEOPHILUS Lewy; 











4 
FILMS 


NEW FACES and TOP BANANA 
are a pair of Broadway musicals trans. 
ferred to the screen by the flat-footed); 
simple, relatively inexpensive method 
of setting up the cameras in the o. 
chestra pit (literally for the latter pic. 
ture and figuratively for the former} 
and photographing the show. This the. 
ory of film-making was enthusiastical} 
espoused immediately after the advent 
of talkies, but was rapidly abandoned 
as impracticable. 

Its reappearance at this late date 
can be ascribed partly to economig 
and partly to the new wide screen, 
This has forced the camera into reh- 
tive immobility and tripled the length 
of the average movie “take,” thu 
narrowing the gulf between stage ant 
screen techniques. 





Neither movie is likely to win any 
prizes, and both suffer at times as: 
direct result of their lack of screen 
perspective. On the other hand, they | 
project sufficiently well so that thei 
content rather than their technique or 
lack of it is likely to determine you 
reaction to them. 

New Faces is the sort of musical 
for which I have a particular affection 
A revue written and performed by: 
group of talented, energetic and # 
tractive young unknowns, it has, 
its best, an unpretentious freshnes 
and satiric bite coupled with a red 
professional finish and, at its worst, 
can disarm criticism by looking like 
the work of gifted and likable am 
teurs. 

It has been filmed in Technicola: 
and CinemaScope. The latter refine 
ment was rather a mistake. Faced 
with the necessity of filling up the 
cavernous horizontal expanse of tle 
screen, the director has cluttered up 
the scenes with a lot of extraneous 
props and people. This waters dow 
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the impact of individual performances. 
Nevertheless, the show’s brightest mo- 
ments—a take-off on Death of a Sales- 
nan and a burlesque blues-ballad en- 
‘itled “The Boston Beguine’—are 
hilarious and much of the rest of it 
is quite engaging. 

The most jarring note is struck by 
fartha Kitt, the one member of the 
cast who has attained national prom- 
inence since the show’s Broadway run. 
\iss Kitt is a sultry young woman 
who specializes in sexy ballads de- 
livered in a highly individual dead- 
pan style with professional aplomb 
da saving hint of tongue-in-cheek. 
On the basis of her intervening suc- 
cess, her original quota of two songs, 
which were an effective contrast to 


| the ebullience of her fellow-perform- 


ers, has been upped to six, which be- 
comes more than a little “monotonous” 
(the title of one of her songs). 

(20th Century-Fox) 


Top Banana was the name given 
in the old days of burlesque to the 
chief comedian in the show. On 
Broadway the title was used for a 
musical built around the on-and-off- 
stage antics of a burlesque alumnus 
curently scaling the heights (or 
depths) of TV. The show had no book 
to speak of and a thoroughly undis- 
tinguished score. It was, however, a 
virtual encyclopedia of classic low- 
comedy routines and “borscht circuit” 
humor performed with unquenchable 
gusto by top banana Phil Silvers and 
a quartet of assistant bananas. 

Much of the comedy is vulgar 
(which is not necessarily to be con- 
fused with dirty) and some of the cos- 
tumes and dancing are so vulgar that 
the above distinction does not hold. 
But nine-tenths of the show is pro- 
vided by Silvers’ virtuoso, practically 
non-stop comedy performance. 

(United Artists) 


SHE COULDN’T SAY “NO” is a 
painfully inane little adult comedy 
about misplaced altruism (a newly 
wealthy girl disrupts a small town 
with her efforts to repay its inhabi- 
tants for their unselfish gesture toward 
her as a child). It features Jean Sim- 
mons and Robert Mitchum, who de- 
serve better, and has been lying on 
the RKO shelf for eighteen months, 
subject to periodic dustings and title 
changes. Interim titles included 
Beautiful but Dangerous and She Had 
to Say “Yes.” A good deal could be 
said in favor of leaving it on the shelf 
permanently. Morra WALSH 


(America’s moral approval of a film 
is always expressed by indicating its 
fitness for either adult or family 
viewing. Ep.) 
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ONTH after month it brings you carefully selected 


articles by leading Catholics on the far-flung activities 


of the Church in today’s world . . 


. and couples with 


these articles . . . the Documentation Section to serve 
as a ready reference library to principles of social action 
proposed in important papal documents and pastoral 
letters. 











IN THE MARCH ISSUE ——— 


The Geneva Conference is 
again focusing attention on 
UNITY OF MANKIND 
by Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester 


THE ROAD AHEAD TO SURVIVAL 
by Hon. Thomas E. Murray, Atomic Energy Commission 
PIUS XII AND THE UN by Msgr. Harry C. Koenig, St. Mary's 
Seminary, Mundelein 
NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 
by William J. Lynch, S.J., Editor of Thought 
CHRISTMAS EVE ADDRESS, Pope Pius XH 
PETER'S CHAINS, Statement of the U. S. Hierarchy, 1953 
Rae wm. S 


Single copy 25c 5 for $1.00 








Every reader of AMERICA should be a reader of 
THE CATHOLIC MIND. Combination subscription to 
AMERICA and THE CATHOLIC MIND .. . $9.00. We 


can pro-rate your subscription to THE CATHOLIC 


MIND so that both subscriptions will expire at the 
same time. Request information. 


AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to THE CATHOLIC MIND. Start my subscription 
with the March issue and send it monthly for: 
0 1 year $3.00 
(Add 50c per year postage for Canada and Foreign) 

(J Payment enclosed OC B 


Please send me 


5 for $1.00. (Payment must accompany all orders for $1.00 or less.) 
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(COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 


Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 


ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

Opportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 


Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 








Winooski 3, VERMONT 














EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Things they liked 
Eprtor: I have just finished Fr. Mc- 


Corry’s latest offering in “The Word” 


column. Readers of this department 
have never had it so good. 
(Rev.) CHartes F. MurpHy 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Epitor: I would like to express my 
appreciation of Mrs. Mary Maino’s 
excellent article on sex education in 
your Feb. 27 issue. I make it a point 
to save all issues of your magazine, 
but this issue will be kept separate 
from my collection for quick refer- 
ence. JosEpH P. Mooney Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eprror: As a teaching priest on fre- 
quent week-end duty, I am often 
pressed among other duties for a fast, 
short sermon. Naturally, I am looking 
for a good idea, and I often find such 
in Fr. McCorry’s intriguing and ob- 
servant “The Word.” 

Congratulations are also due to Fr. 
Thurston Davis, whose Jan. 30 article 
on Columbia’s bicentennial theme was 
an outstanding example of research, 
popular exposition and solid hitting. 
(ReEv.) DESALEs STANDERWICK, S.A. 

Montour Fall; N. Y. 


Epitor: As a high-school student, I 
visualized several hours of stuffed- 
shirt reading ahead for me when I 
was assigned to report on AMERICA. 
However, I was surprised to learn that 
its articles were easy to read and that 
they discussed subjects of universal 
interest. 

The editorials, which presented a 
liberal and Catholic viewpoint, with- 
out being socially or politically biased, 
were especially interesting. 

I think more high-school students 
would turn to America for informa- 
tive reading if they knew what kind 
of a magazine it really is. 

St. Louis, Mo. Ju Tracy 


Swiss law against Jesuits 
Epitor: As a young Swiss who is 
spending a few years in the United 
States and who is a regular reader 
of your excellent magazine, I was 
particularly interested in Rev. Neil G. 
McCluskey’s article on the Jesuits in 
Switzerland in your Feb. 20 issue. 
The deplorable debate in the 
Grand Council of Zurich has at least 
clearly shown that it is not the Swiss 
Catholics who are intolerant of others. 
The intolerant people are a small 
group of militant Protestants along 
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a 
with many Socialists who have viewed 
with alarm the steady increase in the 
Catholic population of Zurich oye 
the past decade. 

Being myself a native of Zurich, | 
am well aware that by their activities 


these people have on more than one , 


occasion disturbed the confessional 
peace. They have also done a disser. 
vice to many citizens who are ignorant 
of what the Catholic Church and the 
Society of Jesus really are. 

On the whole, however, the con. 

troversy has probably had some good 
results. The eyes of many were opened 
who before did not want to believe 
that the legitimate interests not only 
of the Jesuits but of the entire Cath. 
olic Church in Switzerland were a 
stake. Further, the prestige of the 
Jesuits and of Catholics in general 
was definitely enhanced in Zurich, 
Evidence of this was the dignified and 
impressive stand taken by the depu. 
ties of the (Catholic) Christian Social 
party. 

I disagree with one statement made 
by Fr. McCluskey. It is not true that 
Catholics in Zurich are taxed to sup- 
port the established Protestant church. 
Only Protestants have to pay that tax, 
which is collected by the Canton to- 
gether with the regular income tax. 

RupoLepH MERTEN 

North Bergen, N. J. 


Marian book: lists 
Epiror: May I make a Marian Year 
suggestion? 

It would be a help to many lovers of 
Mary if some one, or some group, 
would devote a little time and money 
to keeping before the Catholic public 
a list of books about the Blessed 
Mother. This would help especially to 
acquaint people with books recently 
published. 

The lists could be incorporated in 
eye-catching ads in such magazines as 
America, Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Family Digest, Catholic Digest, 
the Sign, and in diocesan weeklies. 

MoTHER Mary Amaro, O.S.U. 

St. Ignatius, Mont. 


The Psalms 

Eprror: Congratulations to Fr. Burke 
on his article “The Psalms: Christ's 
prayers and ours” (Am. 2/13). I do 
not think that people realize that the 
Psalms are the prayers that Christ 
Himself used. The faithful should 
know more about these prayers. 

Joan SCHOTTLER 
Austin, Minn. 
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